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Which remedy will cure Mastitis first? 


© L D WAY: See how a thick, old-style ointment containing 
petroleum jelly or wax forms a solid mass of ‘“‘goo”’ in milk or water. It 
resists dissolving for hours. Why not make this test with the ointment 
you have been using? Will it dissolve in milk or water? Does it release 
antibiotics fast? Then how can you expect to get quick, sure cures? 
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N E W WAY: See how new liquid Terramycin Animal Formula 
disperses instantly. Antibiotics go to work in seconds because it is actually 
a liquid in tubes—not thick, gummy ointment. It contains Terramycin, 
far more powerful than penicillin against the many organisms causing 
mastitis. Remember this test the next time you get mastitis treatment, 


New, Fast-acting Liquid Udder Infusion in Tubes 


STUPS MASTITIS FAST 





One tube clears up most cases; leaves no greasy, waxy deposits 


Here’s the newest development in treatment of mastitis. It’s 
wonder-working antibiotic Terramycin in fast-acting liquid form. 

Terramycin Animal Formula for Mastitis with Polymyxin B 
Sulfate is a liquid udder infusion in tubes. It actually disperses 
instantly in milk. It starts to work in seconds because it con- 
tains no thick, gummy grease, wax, or oil. 

One tube clears up most infections in only 24 to 48 hours. 
Even many of those difficult cases can now be treated, thanks 
to this new antibiotic combination effective against a wide range 
of mastitis organisms. 


‘Terramycin 


BRAND OF OXTYTSTRACTCLING 


ANIMAL FORMULA 


for MASTITIS 





Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, New York 
World's Largest Producer of Antibiotics 


There is no greasy residue, no waxy deposits left in the udder. 
New Terramycin Animal Formula for Mastitis milks out com- 
pletely. 
Get new liquid Terramycin Animal Formula for Mastitis at 
the first sign of infection. Use it for scratches, other injuries, too. 
Your animal health headquarters now has new liquid Terra- 
mycin Animal Formula for Mastitis with Polymyxin B Sulfate. 


Effective treatment of disease requires prompt and accurate diag- 
nosis. Be sure to consult your veterinary or disease specialist. 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
expression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conserva- 
tive, destructive or constructive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. 
Hoard's Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


Look Out for Number 


My family of four eats about 208 
pounds of butter a year, which 
means about 52 pounds a year per 
person. That figure may sound ex- 
treme but it is exact. Our butter 
is, of course, fresh and wholesome, 
delivered every week by the milk 
truck. Compare that figure with 
the combined butter and oleo per 
capita consumption, which is about 
20 pounds, in the United States. 

The government now holds a lit- 
tle less than two pounds of butter 
per consumer. With but little ef- 
fort, that amount could be con- 
sumed almost overnight. But how? 
That is the problem. Why not sell 
those 304-million pounds as stor- 
age butter at a price which would 
compete with oleo? We would 
lose close to one-half. 

This stimulant to the dairy in- 
dustry would cost the taxpayers 70 
or 80 cents apiece but why not do 
as other industry does? Make the 
customer pay all the expense con- 
nected with the making of a prod- 
uct. The industrialist adds all his 
expenses, such as_ advertising, 
taxes, depreciation, labor, and as- 
sumed risk, to the price of his 
product and then sells it. There is 
no loss to. him; he protects himself. 

But we dairy farmers shyly slink 
about on this subsidy issue as if it 
would destroy our entire self-re- 
specting industry. Let’s face it, 
look out for number one for a 
change, if subsidizing for a few 
years will help keep dairying on its 
feet. 

Minnesota. ROBERT SCHLOTTMAN. 


Butter Builds Bakery 


This is a short story of how a 
Chicago baker built up a thriving 
business in coffee cake. Starting 
about four years ago, at the age 
of 54, in the basement of an old 
apartment building with a few em- 
ployees, he now employs about 200 
people. Present production is 
nearly one-half million coffee cakes 
a month. 

Now notice this point, all you 
good homemakers. This baker 
uses about 30,000 pounds of 93- 
score butter per week. He is very 
fussy about all the ingredients he 
uses. He considers good butter 
the most important ingredient, and 
uses about one-quarter of a pound 
per coffee cake. 

Wisconsin. MARTIN J. HoppPert. 


Your Product a Gold Mine 


All farmers, especially dairymen 
must use milk and butter and/or 
other dairy products to be eligible 
to sell their milk fats. It would 
be surprising the amount of dairy 
products all farmers could use, 
thus lightening the load on the 
market. 

More gains would be recorded in 
better health and some of the 
middle men could be eliminated so 
that more of the milk dollar would 
remain with the farmer. 

If you listen to your radio, you 
know how gullible we all are. If 
industry and business can _ sell 
questionable products, think what 


the dairymen could do with what 
they have to offer. 

There is no product sold to the 
American public that can come 
within miles of the quality and 
value of dairy products. Unfortu- 
nately, we must get upon the 
housetops and bark it out before 
the public, will buy. 

Advertising does pay and it will 
pay the dairymen. Look how the 
sales of soft drinks have pyramided. 

The farmer should also have 
more voice in his sales, laws, etc., 
especially in milk. 

Wake up you farmers; roll up 
your sleeves and get what belongs 


to you. Your product is a gold 
mine! 
Delaware. F. M. Gum, Jr. 


A Flexible Case Study 


The administration’s planned 
lowering of domestic market prices 
for the dairy industry is now in 
effect. All other segments of the 
nation’s farm economy face similar 
future treatment in administration 
proposals now pending before Con- 
gress 

The question arises: What pos- 
sible results would some of these 
other farmers face should present 
administration efforts and plans 
for reduced loan support prices be 
permitted to become effective? 

It has been shown recently, for 
example, that at present 90 per 
cent support levels, a man’s cot- 
ton shirt selling for $3 contains, on 
the average, 42 cents worth of 
cotton. 

A reduction in domestic market 
prices to a lowered support level 
of 75 per cent of present parity, 
(a most probable event under a 
new flexible support plan) would 
cause a reduction of 7 cents in $3 
shirts. The shirt would then sell 
for $2.93. 

This beneficial event would cost 
the cotton farmers in excess of 
$550 million from present income 
accounts. This would not include 
income losses arising from acreage 
controls. 

A long chain of other damaging 
consequences would also occur. A 
few, in question form, appear, as 
follows: 

1. What number of millions of 
dollars would the federal treasury 
lose through reduced income tax 
collections from cotton farmers? 
Seventy-five million dollars, or 
would it be nearer $100 million? 
Would this be added to the treas- 
ury deficit and eventually to the 
national debt? 

2. Consider the single and mul- 
tiple reverse losses the treasury 
would unquestionably suffer at the 
farm-supply factory level arising 
from curtailed purchases by farm- 
ers. Unemployed factories and 
workers also stop paying income 
taxes. State treasuries would have 
additional loads of unemployment 
insurance payments to meet. 

Either that or the reverse-losses 
of direct treasury payments of sub- 
sidies to factories and workers 
through government spending or- 
ders would need be placed in fur- 
ther widespread critical labor 
areas. These subsidy payments to 
farm machinery and other farm 

(Turn to page 582) 





1 PINT MAKES 2-3 APPLICATIONS 
«++GIVES GOOD CONTROL IN 
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a cranutar MALATHION py ier 
Just sprinkle Fly Hot Lunch 
on floors, window sills, 
etc. . . contains malathion 
in bait form which attracts 
flies and kills quickly. 
One can treats average- 
size dairy barn 6 to 8 times. 


JUST SPRINKLE lightly where 


flies gather. Replace when consumed. 


DEALERS: Contact your jobber for these fast turnover, quality Malathion Fly 
Killers! Packed 12 to carton with colorful counter card. Regular dis- 
counts. ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. IF YOUR JOBBER CAN NOT SUPPLY, 


ORDER DIRECT. 


1INONA, 


MiINNES*’OTA 





MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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@ Your automatic baler will operate 
as it never did before when you load 
it with non-stretching USS American 
Tie Wire. 
pact hay 
to handle, 





WHY USS AMERICAN 
TIE WIRE IS TOPS 


tt will turn out firm, com- 
tightly tied, easy 
easy to stack. 


bales 


USS American is the original tie 
wire that helped to make the auto- 
matic baler practical. It has been 
carefully field tested to make sure it 
feeds smoothly and evenly. More- 
over, American Tie Wire is specially 
wound to fit all types of automatic 
pickup balers. 


@ Specially developed for 
automatic balers 


@ Rewound in coils to fit 
each machine 


@ Made of stee! having the 
proper combination of 
strength and ductility 


@ Works smoothly— 
ties easily 


Order American Tie Wire from 
your authorized dealer and distribu- 
tor, now. And when you do, be sure 
to specify the make and model of 
your baler. 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS AMERICAN TIE WIRE 


for Automatic Balers 
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COVER PICTURE 


Where is the appeal in this picture? Of 
course, we all enjoy baby calves but here is 
something more. Sunny warmth, 
peace, repose, affection—it is a picture of con- 
tentment that we so-called higher animals seek 
but seldom attain. 

Credit for the photograph goes to J. C. 
Allen and Son who took the 
Paul Logan farm in Tippecanoe County, Indi- 
ana. Mr. 
and members of his family have spent several 
years in 4-H work. 


cleanliness, 


picture on the 


Logan is an active community worker 
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Washington Dairygrams 


SUPPORT STRUGGLE REACHING CLIMAX IN HOUSE AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE, ELECTION YEAR CONSIDERATIONS DOMI- 
NANT. DAIRY STATE CONGRESSMEN JOCKEYING FOR 
POSITION WITH CASH=-CROP MAJORITY. LAST MINUTE 
GIVE-AND-TAKE WILL DECIDE DAIRY PART OF PACKAGE 
FARM BILL. 


PICTURE AT THIS HOUR (JUNE 4) FINDS REPUBLICAWS TRYING 
TO SET DAIRY SUPPORTS AT 85 PER CENT WITH NO MORE 
THAN A 5 PER CENT DECREASE PER YEAR. HIGHER IN- 
DEMNITIES FOR BANG'S REACTORS. MORE DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS IN HOSPITALS AND ARMED FORCES. EXPANDED USE 
OF MILK IN SCHOOL LUNCH. DEMOCRATS MAY NOT WANT TO 
LET REPUBLICANS OFF 75-PER-CENT-OF-PARITY HOOK 
BEFORE ELECTION. 


BASE AND SURPLUS PROPOSAL (H.D. APRIL 10) NOW BEFORE COM- 
MITTEE. INTRODUCED AS HR 9267 BY CONGRESSMAN 
LAIRD (WIS) WITH SUPPORT OF WISCONSIN DELEGATION. 
HOPE FOR PROVISION FOR DAIRY FARMER REFERENDUM ON 
CHOICE OF DAIRY PROGRAM. 


INDEMNITY INCREASE APPROVED BY SENATE COMMITTEE 
BUT NOT TO EXTENT APPROVED BY HOUSE. SENATE TOTAL 
$873,500. HOUSE AUTHORIZED UP TO $1 MILLION. 


SECURITY FOR FARMERS APPROVED BY HOUSE. INCLUDES 
SELF-EMPLOYED FARM OPERATORS AND CERTAIN FARM 
WORKERS NOT NOW UNDER PROGRAM. BILL GOES TO SEN- 
ATE FOR ACTION. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES UNDER 75 PER CENT OF PARITY COM- 
PARED WITH LAST YEAR. FROM MAY 1 TO MAY 18 LAST 
YEAR U.S. PURCHASED 22,100,000 POUNDS OF BUTTER. 
THIS YEAR, 23,800,000 POUNDS. POWDER UP, TOO. 


DAIRY STOCKS IN U.S. HANDS, MAY 26, WERE 385,414,996 
POUNDS BUTTER, 393,198,118 POUNDS CHEESE, AND 
256,512,352 POUNDS NONFAT POWDER. 


POWDER SALES FOR LIVESTOCK FEED IN FIRST THREE WEEKS 
TOTALLED 393 MILLION POUNDS. 


DAIRY PRICES FROM APRIL 15 TO MAY 15 AVERAGED 82 PER CENT 
OF PARITY FOR ALL MILK WHOLESALE AND 78 PER CENT 
FOR BUTTERFAT. 
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is for count 


A low bacteria count is an absolute must for top 
milk profits. You may have the most modern dairy 
equipment and feed the finest feed to the best herd 
in the county. BUT your milk will not bring top 
prices without a low bacteria count. 


So make sure of top profits! Always use Le-Bax 
chlorine rinse solutions to sanitize cans, utensils and 
other equipment as well as cows’ teats and udders. 
You'll find the positive, fast-killing action of 
Lo-Bax affords you maximum protection at lowest 
cost — keeps bacteria counts really down, profits up. 


LO-BAX Chlorine Bactericides 


available with or without a wetting agent 


LOBAx-21. Chlorine with a wetting agent where 
extra penetrating action aids faster bacteria kill. 
Rinses freely. Exceptionally smooth and easy on 
milkers’ hands and cows’ sensitive teats and udders. 


* ee 


Lo-BAx SPECIAL. Contains 50% available chlorine 
in dry, free-flowing form. Dissolves quickly in water, 
hard or soft, hot or cold, to make clear, fust-killing 
rinse solutions. Harmless to cows’ udders and milkers’ 
hands. 





Ask your dairy plant about Lo-Bax chlorine bactericides or write 
us for complete information. 


~ MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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How many bales 
will you lose 
' to leafhoppers? 
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For more tons 
of alfalfa 


Kill leafhoppers with Du Pont Marlate® 2-MR 


You can increase the yield of your alfalfa and ladino clover by as much 
as 14 to \% ton per acre with one spray of Du Pont “Marlate’”’ meth- 
oxychlor at the time leafhoppers attack. 

Leafhoppers not only stunt the plants but they cause leaves to drop 
off. Thus, with “Marlate,”’ you get a heavier crop, higher in quality 
because it’s richer in protein and Vitamin A. Get “Marlate’”’ 2-MR 
now and be ready when leafhoppers attack, usually following an early 
first cutting and when the second crop is a few inches high. 





Use Marlate’ 50 To 7) 
Kill Flies on Cows vi | 





Direct spraying of the animals is still one of the best ways to kill 
flies that irritate cattle . . . and ‘‘Marlate’’ methoxychlor makes 
an ideal fly spray. Use it to kill horn flies that suck blood, causing 
loss of weight, reducing milk production of cows on pasture. 


To get rid of houseflies and stable flies in the buildings, ‘‘Mar- 
late’ 50 also does a good job. Of course, no fly-control program is 
complete without proper sanitation. When you spray, use “‘Mar- 
late’’ 50 and get residual control. 











See your dealer today for “Marlate”’ for insect control on alfalfa, 
ladino clover, livestock; also for use on fruits, vegetables and in grain 


storages. 


Or all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning 


or caution statements on use of the product are gwen, read them carefully. 
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Methoxychlor Insecticide 
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WETTABLE POWDER 





REG. U.5. PAT.OFF EMULSION CONCENTRATE 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Opinions, Brickbats, 


(Continued from page 579) 


supply factories and their workers 
already run into very large figures. 
This is caused principally by a $2 
billion shrinkage in farm incomes 
and purchasing power for last year. 

3. Each reader might also con- 
sider effects on tax collections from 
businessmen and townspeople of 
all the small cities and towns in 
the cotton South. What about the 
wholesale supply centers and the 
reduced orders they would experi- 
ence? 

There would seem to be no par- 
ticular end to this back-spreading 
of business shrinkage, of factory 
closings and steady increases of 
unemployed workers. 

And there still remains the co- 
lossal question: How many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in loss- 
es would the federal treasury suf- 
fer by present administration plan- 
ning that would reduce by 7 cents 


the cost of a $3 shirt (that would © 


cost cotton farmers more than 
$350 million) and still would not 
offer any guaranty of moving sur- 
plus cotton out of the country on- 


to the second-price market, the 
world market? 
Illinois. A.W. F. 


“Facts for Consumers” 


With due respect to all opinions 
offered on the butter situation and 
the continued support by our gov- 
ernment of butter, cheese, and oth- 
er manufactured dairy products, I 
would like to offer my opinion. 

I do not believe that it is to the 
advantage of a Grade A dairyman 
that such supports be continued. 
But I believe that for the con- 
sumer's benefit it should be con- 
tinued. I am a Grade A producer. 

Why do I say this? 

First, because no dairyman can 
produce butter or other dairy 
products at much less than support 
prices. To prove this, I have only 
to cite the fact that land prices 
have advanced less in dairy com- 
munities than elsewhere. 

Secondly, if supports are with- 
drawn, most of the dairymen pro- 
ducing milk for manufacturing into 
butter and other dairy products 
will be forced out of business. Then 
the fluid milk, or Grade A, would 
have no reservoir to fall back on 
when the Grade A producing herds 
did not produce enough to meet the 
demand. It, has always been these 
breeding herds in the hands of 
men producing for manufacturing 
that have made it possible to maip- 
tain a constant supply of fluid 
milk. 

And I, for one, believe that these 
facts should be brought to the con- 
sumer so that he will know it is to 
his interest in the long run that 
the by-products be supported at a 
fair level by his food buying or 
government supports. 

Indiana. Isaac L. JONES. 


Purchases of “Wastes” 


Yes, farmers, dairy farmers, that 
is, are smart—very smart! Then 
why, with all their smartness, can 
they not see that by their expen- 
sive purchases of wastes — oleo, 
orangeade, and distillery by-prod- 
ucts—they are directly and indi- 
rectly cutting their own throats in 
the bread spread and beverage 
markets? 

JOSEPH PAWLOWSKI. 

Massachusetts, 
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Bouquets... 


Where Is Our Research? 


I arn a young farmer. As I con- 
sider the problems confronting the 
dairyman, many tell us we are 
suffering from overproduction. I 
cannot agree with this idea as long 
as there are thousands of mouths 
that are hungry and not properly 
fed. 

Our only problem is a problem of 
distribution. I feel that we of the 
dairy industry should be big 
enough today to solve our own 
problem. The situation that we find 
ourselves in today is a direct re- 
sult of our failing to shoulder our 
responsibility in the past and tag- 
ging along under the protective 
arm of the government, which does 
not, nor ever did, owe us a living. 

Today a very large part of our 
answer lies in two things: (1) a 
balanced research program, and 
(2) a sound advertising policy. We 
have launched ourselves on an ad- 
vertising program, and I want to 
commend all who have aided in 
that work. But where is our bal- 
anced research? 

Our greatest competitor has 
made its greatest advancement 
through these two avenues and, 
may I say, the dairy industry has 
made great strides in research on 
the productive side, but why has so 
little been done on the distribution 
side? 

Why has not research created 
more uses and markets for dairy 
products? Let us balance our pro- 
gram, solve our problem, and help 
our fellowman. 

J. ELwoop LONGENACKER. 

Pennsylvania. 


Remove 
Part-Time Farmers 


I am a small dairy farmer in a 
typical farming area near St. 
Louis. We have crop, dairy, beef, 
and hog farmers, and the other 
type which I am writing about. 

These farmers are the ones with 
other jobs. They are mostly union 
labor, and they work in a factory 
or as carpenters, bricklayers, etc. 
They believe in a closed shop and 
don't believe anyone should scab. 
However, these same people think 
nothing of crowding into the farm- 
ing business. 

Like all armchair economists, I 
don’t know what can be done about 
this but I know something should 
be done. 

The removal of these part-time 
farmers would greatly improve the 
lot of the farmer. 

Missouri. JOHN H. EMMons, Jr. 


“Idiotic Nonsense” 


Without wishing to pose as an 
expert in such matters, it seems 
to me that any and all tampering 
with food production (as through 
quotas, price-fixings, government 
buying up and storing surplus food- 
stuffs, etc.) is idiotic nonsense. 

I say: Let the only criterion 
of merit rotate around supply and 
demand in close consciousness of 
production costs on the part of 
producers. In this latter connec- 
tion, I wonder just how many 
farmers have the remotest know]- 
edge of what a given unit of pro- 
duction costs them. 

I do not suggest putting all ac- 
cumulated storages of foodstuffs 
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on the market all of a sudden. But 
give warning that, on or about 
such or such a future date, siipply 
and demand will figure on their 
relentless own. In the meantime, 
we have all sorts of competent ag- 
ricultural economists who could 
give a pretty circumstantial break- 
down on the score of any and all 
matters of agricultural production. 

I say: Let the producer beware! 
And let him get home to his mo- 
ronic mind the idea that his only 
advantage centers around how eco- 
nomically he can produce, whether 
it is a hundredweight of milk or 
a bushel of grain. 

We talk about shipping surplus 
food to distant foreigners (which 
may be a good idea for all I know) 
but, as we talk, do all of our own 
people get enough to eat? I doubt 
it! 

Canada. L. D. McCLINTOCK. 


Will . . . Apologize 


Your article “The Great Deci- 
sion” written by the FFA boy, 
Howard Hatcher, certainly refutes 
anything I have ever learned in my 
30 vears of farm life. 

It wasn’t hard to tell this boy 
never had any experience on a 
dairy farm. But, I realize that 
many things in life must be learned 
the hard way, and after this future 
farmer struggles for several years 
ferming (if he ever farms for a 
living), he will probably write an 
article apologizing for ever leading 
any young man astray by putting 
the plus sign on agriculture. 

I would like to have his recipe 
for an 8-hour day on my 40-cow 
dairy farm. 

W. Virginia. ARTHUR C. STRICKLIN. 


How To Cure Surplus 


All this talk about surpluses 
could be turned into a milk short- 
age if every true dairyman would 
do as we do. Cull every animal 
that can’t make 300 pounds of fat 
or 10,000 pounds of milk by a sec- 
ond lactation and, preferably, in 
the first lactation. Any cow under 
that just pays for her feed. 

Illinois. JACK PARKINSON. 


Lush Stroke of Business 


We didn’t have a butter problem 
here in the United States until our 
Congress and the President saw 
fit to give 27 oleo manufacturers 
colored oleo to put on the market. 

A mighty lush stroke of good 
business for 27 oleo companies, 

Illinois. JAMES F. LEHMAN, 


“Will You Grow Up?” 


I presume you have read the 
Country Gentleman editorial on the 
dairy surplus (May issue). It is 
only a few weeks since some of 
your star farmers proposed to solve 
some of their financial worries by 
increased production. Any business 
will be in misery when its man- 
agers try to overcome surplus trou- 
bles by increased production. 

Another thing, equally notable: 
I enclose a clipping relating to one 
phase of your trade with us in 
Canada. We contribute hugely to 
your market for farm products, 
largely duty free. You dairymen 
profit from the labor engaged in 
manufacturing for export yet you 
wail about our little trickle of ex- 
port breaking your market. 

When will you grow up? 

Canada. F. A. C. DARLING. 








“Our return over feed cost $4525 


per cow with 


MoorMan’s”’ 


—says Milton Miller, Winnebago County, Illinois 


“I’ve been feeding MoorMan’s Mintrate* 
for Dairy Cows to our Guernsey herd for 
three years. I’m certain in that time Mintrate 
has not only helped get me a greater milk 
flow and kept my herd average up, but it 
has also helped put our entire herd in better 
condition,” says Milton Miller, Winnebago 
Co., Illinois. 
“I feel the mineral, protein and vitamin 
combination in Dairy Cow Mintrate is the 
exact balance a cow needs to wring the most 
good from my home grown feeds. I have 
found that I need to buy less than 1 Ib. of 
MoorMan’s for each 50 Ibs. of feed my 
cows consume. 
“Here's what each cow gets per day — 
on the average: 10 Ibs. of our own ground 
ear corn and oats mixed on a 50-50 basis— 
about 30 Ibs. of alfalfa and ladino clover 
hay—about 25 Ibs. of grass silage and % Ib. 
of MoorMan’s Cow Mintrate. This is varied 
a bit, according to the production of the 
individual animals. 
“Our profit per cow over feed cost 
according to 1953 DHIA Records was 
$452.50. That's on an average of 16.3 
cows. They averaged 10,960 Ibs. of 
milk per cow with a butterfat test of 
4.8%. Total feed cost, including pasture, 
was $157.00 per animal. That works 
out to a total profit of $7375.75 over 
feed costs on the cows on test. 
“We're especially proud of our 5 year 
old Holly of Smilin’ Acres, who last year 
set a new National Record in her class in 
the Guernsey breed. Within a little less than 
13 months of her previous calving she pro- 
duced 17,166 Ibs. milk and 968 Ibs. fat. 





Meet the Champ! Son Barry proudly shows 
Holly of Smilin’ Acres—who in 1953 
set a new National Proauction Record. 
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“Il think one of the reasons why 
MoorMan's gives me such good results 
is that | follow exactly the feeding 
directions the MoorMan company 
recommends." 
Only up to a pound a day—fed with your 
own grain, forage and silage—is all the 
MoorMan’s Dairy Cow Mintrate the average 
cow needs to help her produce at milk 
making capacity ... and at far less cost to 
you. For in that small amount of Mintrate 
is packed a concentrated blend of rich 
proteins, necessary minerals and vital 
vitamins—ingredients needed to help cows 
convert a greater percentage of home 
grown feeds into a steady flow of milk. 
Like Mr. Miller, you'll find that Mintrate 
not only helps your cows get more nutrition 
from home grown feeds, but will help keep 
the herd in better over-all condition as well. 
Check your own production records and 
feed costs with those of Mr. Miller—and 
the thousands of other good dairymen who 
are Cow Mintrate feeders. If your results 
don’t satisfy you—then it’s time to switch 
to MoorMan’s. If no MoorMan Man calls 
on you write Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. 
P4-6, Quincy, IIL 


HMoorMans 


(Since 1885) 
*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pot. Off 


MAKERS OF VITAMINIZED PROTEIN AND 
MINERAL CONCENTRATES FARMERS NEED, 
BUT CANNOT RAISE OR PROCESS 
ON THE FARM. 
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“Our Stainless Steel 


bulk milk tank 
has taken the drudgery 
out of dairying’ 


say Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Busjahn, 
Orangeville, Ill. 


@ Heavy lifting and long hours spent in cleaning 
become a thing of the past when you adopt the 
bulk milk handling system with its direct pickup 
from a Stainless Steel farm tank. As a result, you 
can handle. a larger herd with the same amount 
of labor, or, often, even less labor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Busjahn, who farm 300 
acres in Stephenson County, Illinois, found this 
to be true. With a new stanchion barn and a 300- 
gallon Stainless Steel bulk milk tank, they started 
on Grade A Sept. 15, 1953. They were milking 32 
cows at the time, but expect their herd to be 
increased to 54 cows by mid-summer. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND United States Steel Corporation 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH Room 4394, 525 William Penn Place 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL CAPORT COMPARY, SEW YORE 


USS STAINLESS STEEL | wo 


SHEETS + STRIP + PLATES PIPE + TUBES + WIRE 
BARS + BULLETS SPECIAL SECTIONS 


4-1403 





HERE IS A PART of the Busjahn herd in the new 
stanchion barn. 


MRS. ELMER BUSJAHN checks the 300-gallon Stain- 
less Steel bulk tank that handles the 2000 pounds 
of milk produced on their farm each day. 





“We know it’s much less work to wash the tank 
than to clean all the equipment we formerly used,”’ 
says Mrs. Busjahn. ““We can wash the Stainless 
Steel tank in 20 minutes, and there’s no heavy 
lifting. j 

“Our test has been higher so far,”” Mrs. Busjahn 
continues, “‘and our bacteria count has consistently 
been less than 20,000.” 

Get the facts on bulk milk handling in Stainless 
Steel tanks. Then discuss it with your neighbors 
and with management of the dairy to which you 
sell milk. We'll be glad to see that you have these 
facts; just mail the coupon below. 





Agricultural Extension Section 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Please send me information on bulk milk 


OD Sle < 200s vesseougesi< cows. 


SO « 6 dae va dcosiuusys MED 6s se ge «- 


United States Steel Corporation is a steel pro- 
ducer, not a bulk milk equipment fabricator. 
Your request, therefore, will sent to manu- 
facturers who fabricate bulk milk equipment 
for farm use. 

















DAIRY DIGEST 


WM. O. PERDUE DROWNS 


A prominent midwestern dairy 
leader, Wm. O. Perdue, general 
manager of Pure Milk Products 
Co-operative, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, drowned Saturday, May 15, 
as the result of an accident while 
fishing in Vilas County. 

Mr. Perdue was the first federal 
milk marketing administrator ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, holding that post for the 
Quad Cities and Dubuque, Iowa, 
licenses and later federal milk 
marketing orders. 

In 1941, be became general man- 
ager of Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative when it had a member- 
ship of nearly 1,500. It now has 
a membership of nearly 18,000. 

In addition to his primary du- 
ties, Mr. Perdue was president of 
the Chicago Milk Foundation, a 
director of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, executive sec- 
retary of the American Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, and served gn 
various dairy committees at dif- 
ferent times. He was a member of 
President Eisenhower's Dairy Task 
Committee. 





TAYLOR SUCCEEDS OLMSTEAD 


Joe S. Taylor, Penn State exten- 
sion dairy specialist, has been 
named head of dairy extension at 
the University, effective July 1, to 
succeed Robert H. Olmstead who 
retires on that date. 


EMIL TRUOG RETIRES 


Emil Truog, 45 years in the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture Soils 
Department, retires July 1, 1954. 

Born in 1884, on a farm near 
Independence, Wisconsin, Truog 
spent his boyhood there until he 
entered the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1905. He graduated from the 
College of Agriculture in 1909 
with a degree in soils. He then 
joined the staff as a graduate as- 





EMIL TRUOG 


sistant in the soils department 
where he worked for hi advanced 
degree. He was retained to teach 
soil science at Wisconsin and 
served as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Soils from 1939 to 1953. 

It is safe to say that he has 
trained more leaders in the field 
of soils than any other person in 
the world. You can find his for- 
mer students from South Africa 
to Saskatchewan, from Hawaii to 
Germany, and in almost every 
state in the United States. 





HLOARD'S BAIRYMAN 


Founded in 1885 


We Need Better Cows! 


HIGH PRODUCING COWS MAKE MORE MONEY 


The “profit squeeze” is on. Here 
is how you can net a good return 
for your labor. Some dairy farm- 
ers made $2.30 an hour last year. 


by Robert Fincham 


ORE than 400 Iowa dairymen pocketed 
an estimated $1.60 for every hour they 
spent working with their dairy herds 

last year. The average midwestern dairy 
farmer, however, made only about 25 cents 
an hour for the same kind of work. 

The difference is due to the way you do 
your dairying and the ability of your cows. 
In 1953 the herds of these 400 successful 
dairy farmers averaged 400 pounds of butter- 
fat or more per cow per year. 

The Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
reports show that herds which produced an 
average of 400 pounds of butterfat per cow 
per year returned about $1.60 per hour for 
the labor of the man who cared for them. 
This labor return was figured after deduct- 
ing feed costs and estimated costs other than 
labor. 

The “costs other than labor” included cow 
depreciation, interest on cows, building use, 
equipment use, breeding cost, electricity, vet- 
erinary and medicine, bedding, overhead, and 
miscellaneous expense, 

More than 13,000 cows on test in DHIA pro- 
duced more than 400 pounds of butterfat 
during the year. When the cow’s production 
was higher, the “bonus” went into increased 
wages for the dairyman. The cow that pro- 
duced 500 pounds of butterfat enabled her 
owner to take $2.30 an hour for his wages. 
The chart below shows how the wages av- 
eraged out for each production group. 

You will notice that feed costs are higher 
for the higher-producing cows. So are the 
other costs including depreciation, interest, 
building and equipment use, and breeding. 
But none of these costs increased as fast as 
the increase in the value of the product of 
the better cows. 

The average 200-pound producer leaves her 
owner only $25 for his year’s work. It takes 
about as much work to care for a low-pro- 
ducing cow as to care for a high-producer. 
Observations over the years indicate that this 
is about 100 hours per cow per year. That 
means 25 cents an hour for the man who 
milks a cow that produces an average of 200 
pounds of butterfat per year. And that’s 
about what the average dairy cow produced 
in 1953! It’s quite a contrast with the high- 
producing cow, whose owner pockets $2.30 an 
hour. 

That wage compares favorably with the 
pay for skilled workers (Turn to page 600) 


The author is an extension dairyman at Iowa State 
College. 
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POUNDS BUTTERFAT PER COW 


GOOD COWS PAY GOOD WAGES 














D.H.LA. AVERAGE 
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Farm Flashes.... 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


COOLING SYSTEM 
NEEDS CARE 


An extra fan belt, radiator hose and con- 
i pump packing are handy to 
for quick replacement to keep 
rking during the busy season. 
system is under a 
If at all possible, 


nect i : il 

have 

the tractor we 
The tractor 


strain during hot weather 


cooling 





to use rain water to fill radiators. 
Continued use of water containing iron or 
lime will coat the cooling surfaces and block 
passageways 

dirt, straw, or other materials 
against and between radiator fins seriously 
interfere with cooling. 

Fan belt slippage is a frequent cause of 
motor overheating. The belt should be snug, 
but not too tight. 

Poor carburetor adjustment, ignition tim- 
ing, and cylinder head carbon deposits can 
also be suspected when the motor overheats. 


it’s well 


radiator 
Insects, 


PIGS NEED 
LOTS OF WATER 


Hogs that have ample water conveniently 
located gain faster and more cheaply than 
those that don’t. An Ohio animal husband- 
man says pigs will drink as much out of the 
trough as from an automatic waterer—if it 
is there. Watering equipment should hold a 
full day's supply without refilling. 

A rule of thumb for watering pigs during 
the summer is a quart of water daily for 
each pound of feed consumed. 

For bowl-type pressure systems, one auto- 
matic water bowl is recommended for 30 to 
35 pigs. A typical float-type fountain should 
supply about 70 growing pigs a day. 

it has been shown also that pigs grow 
faster when water is located near the feeder. 


HOT WEATHER — 
THIN SHELLS 


Research has shown that high tempera- 
tures have a direct effect on the thickness of 
egg shells. All of the oyster shells in the 
world won't keep your hens from laying thin- 
shelled eggs this summer 

If hens can be kept in an artificially 
place, they will lay thicker shelled 
has been shown that hens exposed 
temperatures in the winter-time 


cooled 
eggs. It 
to summe! 
will lay thin-shelled eggs. 

During the summer months your hens still 
need oyster shell and vitamin D in normal 
amounts, since they are both needed in the 
shell-building However, an Illinois 
poultryman says feeding more oyster shells 
and vitamin D supplement in hot weather will 


pre CESS 


not prevent thin shells or reduce the egg 
breakage problem. 

Here is how you can help keep egg break- 
age low this summer: 

1. Keep oyster shells before the hens in 
special hoppers all the time. 

2. Gather eggs several times a day. 

3. Put in plenty of clean nesting material. 

4. Keep the hen house as cool as you can 
with ceiling insulation and as much ventila- 
tion as possible. 

5. Keep plenty of cool, clean drinking wa- 
ter available so that the birds can always 
get all they want. 


FEED GRAIN 
ON PASTURE 


You may suffer as much as a 30 per cent 
drop in production as well as thin cows by 
not supplying enough feed in middle and late 
summer. 

Even though your cows may be enjoying 
good pasture, good producers will need some 
grain. 

The amount of grain to feed will be deter- 
mined by the production of individual cows 
and the amount and quality of the pasture. 
When pastures become short and dry, hay 
should be fed as well as grain. 

Enough feed should be supplied at all 
times to keep cows in good condition and to 
prevent more than a normal decline in milk 
production. Usually one pound of grain daily 
to each four to six pounds of milk is suffi- 
cient. 

As soon as pastures begin to fade, milk 
production usually drops off rapidly. Lack 
of feed is the main reason for this annual 
decline. 


WAGING WAR 
ON WIGGLERS 


Don’t be afraid of “picking on babies” when 
it comes to mosquito control, advise Michigan 
State College entomologists. A little time 
spent on inspection and wiggler killing will 
save a lot of time and trouble, and itching, 
later, explain Ray L. Janes and Walter 
Morofsky. 

Start poking around ponds, swamps, broken 
cesspools, cisterns, barrels, catch basins, 
eaves, watering troughs, and even slow-run- 
ning streams. Spot the mosquito wigglers by 
their “periscopes” and get busy. You will 
save wear and tear on sprayers, screens, and 
people later. 

If there are no fish to worry about (and 
they warn that DDT will kill fish) you can 
put a tablespoonful of 5 per cent DDT in 
kerosene on water surfaces for each 5 square 
feet of water. If you use kerosene alone (for 
areas where fish life might be hurt by DDT) 
then more treatments will be needed. Pyre- 
thrum and kerosene larvacide also can be 
used for water containing fish. 

In no case, the M.S.C. entomologists warn, 
should DDT be used on water to be used for 
cooking or drinking by men or animals. 

After draining wet spots and spreading 
water treatment, then it’s time to cut grass 
and treat shrubbery. Use 2 pounds of 50 per 
cent wettable DDT powder to 50 gallons of 
water for an acre of shrubbery. 


PLAY SAFE 
WITH WATER 


The swimming season will soon be at its 
height. National Safety Council records show 
that about 7,000 persons drown each year 
and of these, nearly half are non-swimming 
fatalities, consisting principally of persons 
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slipping or stumbling and falling into water. 

Here are precautions that will reduce need- 
less loss of life from water sports: 

1. Make a thorough investigation regard- 
ing the safety of swimming facilities. 

2. Don’t swim alone. Never go into the 
water when tired, overheated, or immediately 
after eating. 

3. Don’t overload a boat. There may be 
seats for more people than the boat will 
carry. 

4. Always step into the center of the 
boat; never jump; never stand up in a boat; 
never permit horseplay. 

5. Old tubs, boilers, jars, or other con- 
tainers should not be left around the farm- 
stead. It takes as little as two inches of wa- 
ter to drown an infant. 

6. Protect stock watering tanks. 
sible, fence them off or cover them. 

7. Never swim in polluted water. 

Wait for an hour following meals before 
entering the water and do not swim if over- 
heated. Avoid exerting beyond your strength 
and never dive into strange water where the 
depth and condition of the bottom are un- 
known. 


If pos- 


HELPS FOR 
BREEDING TECHNICIANS 


The goal for every dairyman should be a 
calf a year from every cow. Here are some 
suggestions that will help achieve this goal 
if you are using artificial breeding. These 
were made by E. T. Oleskie, Rutgers Univer- 
sity dairy specialist: 

1. Have the cow in the barn, properly 
identified, when the technician arrives. 

2. Have a source of warm water available. 

3. If a registered cow, have registration 
papers available. 

4. Pay for each first insemination. The 
technician isn’t a banker. 

5. Cooperate with the technician in cor- 
recting herd health problems by providing 
veterinary service when needed. 

6. In times of feed shortages and cows out 
of condition, don’t blame the technician if 
they don’t settle. 

7. Discuss problems in your herd with the 
technician. He is trying to help you. 
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PUMPING EQUIPMENT AND PIPE required for irrigation will depend on the vertical lift 
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necessary and distance from the water supply to field. 


hat Does It Cost To Irrigate? 


In a statewide survey, low cost of an acre-inch of water 
was $2.74, high, $51. Here are reasons for range in cost. 


system and every person who makes a 
study of irrigation costs, comes up with 
a different answer. 


VERY farmer who owns an irrigation 


Overhead costs... 


Your overhead or fixed expenses occur 
every year and are not affected by the num- 
ber of hours that your equipment operates; 
for this reason these expenses should be kept 
as low as possible. They include interest on 
your investment in equipment and developing 
an adequate water supply, depreciation, taxes, 
and insurance. 

‘A recent survey made of farmers irrigat- 
ing field crops and orchards in one of the 
eastern states revealed that about half of 
the farmers had a free water supply. The 
other half invested sums ranging from $10 
to $8,000 to develop an adequate source of 
water. The average in this survey was $1,113. 

The farmer who invested $10 in his water 
supply had only 20 acres to irrigate and he 
merely bull-dozed a deep hole in a shallow 
stream nearby. The farmer with the $8,000 
investment planned to irrigate three widely 
separated fields and constructed a pond to 
supply the water for each fieid. 

The amount that you invest in pipe and 
pumping equipment will depend upon the dis- 
tance between the water supply and the fields 
to be irrigated; the number of acres that 
you will plan to irrigate at one time; and 
the rate that your soil can absorb the water. 
In addition, the vertical distance that you 
will have to raise the water from the source 
of supply to the highest sprinkler will de- 
termine the size and cost of your power unit. 

The cost of equipment will also depend up- 
on the knowledge and engineering experience 
of the person designing your system. In the 
survey referred to above, more than half of 
the farms had irrigation systems which would 
be referred to as large installations. The cost 
of equipment varied from $1,500 for the 


by N. Henry Wooding, Jnr. 


smallest system to $15,000 for the largest with 
an average of about $5,500. 

When you start spending between $4,000 
and $5,000 for irrigation equipment, you want 
to be sure that you have a good engineer 
from a reliable irrigation equipment distribu- 
tor go over your farm and plan your entire 
system with you. 

Farm management specialists in Pennsyl- 
vania have found that the annual overhead 
costs ranged from 9 to 15 per cent of the 
farmer’s original investment. In a normal 
rainfall year, interest on your investment 
may be up to 90 per cent of the annual over- 
head expenses. For example, suppose that 
your total investment in an irrigation system 
is $4,000. If your overhead expenses amount 
to 15 per cent ‘of the investment, your total 
annual overhead expenses (whether you irri- 
gate or not) would amount to $600 per year. 
You can readily see why you should keep 
your initial investment as low as possible and 
still have enough equipment to do a satisfac- 
tory job of irrigating. 

Operating expenses ... 

These are variable and will occur only when 
the irrigation system is in use. These ex- 
penses are usually expressed in terms of 
some unit of use, so much per acre or so 
much per acre-inch of water pumped. (The 
acre-inch is a unit used in measuring water 
for irrigation and is defined as the amount 
of water required to cover one acre of ground 
one inch deep. It is equal to 27,153 gallons.) 

Operating expenses can be divided into 
fuels, lubricants, and repairs, most of which 
will be charged to the power unit. If you 
move your pump and pipe lines with a trac- 
tor or truck power, a small additional ex- 
pense will be involved. Fuel costs will vary 
with the over-all efficiency of the pumping 
plant, kind of fuel used, and the type of 
power unit used. (We discussed the types of 
power units in the June 10 issue of Hoard's 


Dairyman.) The over-all plant efficiency is 
the combined efficiency of the power unit, 
the driving connection, and the pump. 

A well designed system may have an over- 
all efficiency of 50 to 60 per cent, while a 
poorly designed system may have an effi- 
ciency as low as 20 per cent. Needless to 
say that two irrigation systems of equal size, 
one of which is 20 per cent efficient, will 
use a lot more fuel than one that is 60 per 
cent efficient. 

If you try to estimate how much your fuel 
cost will be before you buy your equipment, 
you will find that it will be a difficult prob- 
lem and rarely will your estimated cost equal 
the actual cost. Based on a horsepower hour 
of work, gasoline is the most expensive fuel 
in most areas. LP gas or butane and diesel 
fuel are next with electricity being the cheap- 
est source of energy. 

Repair expenses are difficult to estimate. 
The first few years the cost will be very 
low, but as the system grows older, repair 
parts and maintenance expense will increase. 
The South Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station has estimated that the repair costs 
of gasoline engines may be about 10 per cent 
of the annual fuel cost, while those for high 
speed diesel engines may be as high as 25 
per cent of the fuel cost. The repair costs 
of electric motors are negligible. 

Labor costs... 

These costs will vary with the location of 
the water supply, the crop being irrigated, 
the type of soil in the field, the size and 
layout of the system, and the method used to 
move the laterals. 

An irrigation system in which the pump 
and main line pipe have to be moved from 
one pumping position to another wiil have 
a higher labor cost than a system in which 
there is only one pumping station. Greater 
distance between the pump and the field will 
result in more labor expense to move the 
pipe. (Turn to page 596) 
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How We Ration Our Pastures 


The crops we like .. . how we fence , . . how much extra 
time to move fences ... how many acres for 
the herd . . . told by eight dairymen. 


by Del Myren 


EMIL BARTH 





EARLE GOSSE 














NOLAN MARIEN 

















man presented an article on the sys- 

tem of pasture management practiced 
in New Zealand. By now rationed grazing has 
caught on in many parts of the country, but 
probably nowhere to the extent it has in 
Outagamie County, Wisconsin. County Agent 
Gale VandeBerg estimates that at least 200 
farmers used some sort of pasture rationing 
this past summer. 

We picked eight of the most experienced 
(men who have tried various methods of get- 
ting more production out of pasture) to sit 
in on this discussion. We invite you to com- 
pare your experience with theirs. 


N EARLY four years ago Hoard’s Dairy- 


Describe the rationed pasture system 
being used on your farm. 


Emil Barth, Black Creek: We pastured 31 
milk cows and 7 yearlings on 15 acres. The 
acreage was divided with electric fence into 
6 separate 2\4-acre plots, each opening off 
an electrically fenced lane. Cows were left 
on one plof until production began to drop 
and were then turned into the next. 

Jack Coenen, Appleton: We pastured 27 
cows and 6 heifers on 9 plots of 1 acre each. 
Cows were left on each plot for 24 hours. 
All plots opened off a lane on one side of 
the pasture. 

Earle Gosse, Seymour: We pastured 34 
cows and 10 heifers on about 24 acres. That 
was divided into 8 plots all opening off a 
lane. We gave the cows about two-thirds of 
a plot one day, then took down the cross- 
wire and let them have the rest the next 
day. The following day they went on a new 
plot and the procedure was repeated which 
means that it took 16 days to make a round. 

Nolan Marien, Appleton: We divided 18 
acres into 7 equal pastures, all opening off a 
lane. Twenty-four milk cows and 12 head of 
young stock were pastured. Cows were left 
on until pasture was fairly well down, but 
were moved before production dropped. 

Merlyn Mory, Black Creek: Our 28 cows 
were pastured on 20 acres divided into 6 lots 
by electric fence. All opened off a lane. Cows 
were kept on one plot for 24 hours, then 
changed to the next to prevent ups and 
downs in production. 

Manning Nelson, Shiocton: This year we 
pastured 18 milk cows and 8 yearlings on 12 
acres of day pasture and 3 acres of night 
pasture. The day pasture was divided into 
long, narrow strips of about 2 acres each 
with electric fence. Then each strip was ra- 
tioned out as fast as the herd would eat it. 
One 2-acre strip held the herd without loss in 
production for 10 days. Cows could not keep 
up in late summer and one field was cut for 
hay. 


Ray Thyssen, Appleton: We pastured 16 





milk cows and 7 springing heifers on 14 
acres. Cows were given just what they would 
eat each day. 

Bert Weyenberg, Appleton: We divided 18 
acres into 6 plots of 3 acres each. Two were 
used for night pasture and the other 4 for 
day pasture for our 16 milk cows. Three 
acres of the second crop were cut for hay 
because the cows could not keep up. We 
weighed our milk at every milking. As soon 
as a slight drop in production showed up, we 
changed cows to a new plot. They often 
stayed on one plot as long as a week. 

(Editor’s Note: Several of these dairymen 
had to supplement pasture with second crop 
hayland pasture during mid-July because of 
a severe drought which lasted until rains 
came on July 22.) 


Do you supplement pasture with barn 
or drylot feeding? 


Barth: Yes, but not heavily. Early this 
summer we fed a little grain in the barn. 
Later we fed some corn silage to clean out a 
silo. 

Coenen: Yes, we feed rather heavily. Cows 
get baled hay in an outdoor rack and are fed 
grass silage, ground corn and cob meal, and 
oats. But we feed no protein concentrate. We 
quit feeding protein last winter while feeding 
a ration of chopped alfalfa, corn silage, 
ground oats, and corn. There was no drop ih 
production so we are saving that money. 

Gosse: Yes, we feed a little ground corn 
and oats, mixed one-third oats to two-thirds 
corn. 

Mory: Yes, we fed corn or grass silage all 
summer and when the pasture got very dry, 
we fed some mow-cured hay. In addition we 
fed a little ground oats. 

Nelson: Yes, each cow gets about 12 
pounds of corn silage. 

Weyenberg:. Yes, we feed a little ground 
feed—brewer’s malt, oats, and commercial 34 
per cent concentrate. 


What prompted you fo start using ra- 
tioned grazing? 

Barth: Several years ago we started di- 
viding our pasture into plots to get away 
from bunchy grazing. This year we rationed 
part of a plot each day, giving the herd just 
what it would eat in one day. We kept this 
up until the drought made it necessary to 
give a whole plot each day. Next year we 
plan to fence our pasture in long strips to 
make it easier to move the cross-wire. Then 
we will give the cows just what they will eat 
each day and avoid the ups and downs in 
milk production that come when changing 
from one plot to another. 

Coenen: We figured that a lot of pasture 
was going to waste by allowing cows to run 
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over the whole field. We have been cutting 
down on pasture acreage and feeding more in 
dry lot each year because we figured there 
was too much waste with pasture. This year 
we decided to try rationing 9 acres, an acre 
a day, to our 27 cows and 6 yearlings. Re- 
sults were good, but 15 one-acre plots ra- 
tioned, one each day, would have given pas- 
ture a better chance to recover. 

Gosse: We didn’t like to see cows tramp- 
ing down good grass by roaming over a big 
field. First we tried splitting our pasture in 
three pieces and rotating the cattle. This 
year we started rationing just what the cows 
would eat each day and we like it much bet- 
ter because cows don’t run over the field 
more than one day. The result was that we 
had more pasture than last year, although we 
used 5 acres less. 

Marien: In May and June our cows could 
never keep up with the pasture. By ration- 
ing it we can readily see how many acres of 
pasture they will need and we cut the rest 
for hay. 

Mory: When we grow good alfalfa, we 
want to make the best possible use of it. 
We put in a mow drier to make good hay 
and we want to get a lot of good quality 
feed out of our pasture. It is pretty waste- 
ful to let cows run on a big pasture. Ra- 
tioned grazing solves that problem, but in 
late summer our cows will not go out on 
night pasture because of the mosquitoes. 
Next year we will either ration pasture again 
or will chop it twice a day and feed it in 
the barnyard. 

Nelson: We have only 40 acres in our en- 
tire farm, so we have to make the best use 
of every acre. We used to buy hay to feed 
the herd. Five years ago we divided our pas- 
ture into 21'4-acre plots and rotated the 
cows. We handled our pasture that way for 
three years and figure that we saved some 
pasture. The big saving came during the 
last two years when we have rationed each 
day only as much as the herd would eat. 
Pasture saved has been put in the barn as 
hay and we have bought no hay for the 
past two years. 

Thyssen: Last year we divided 13 acres 
into 5 strips, left the cows on one until it 
was pretty well eaten off, then moved them 
to the next. Production always shot up when 
they went on fresh pasture, but would soon 
drop off again. This year we gave the cows 
just what they would eat each day. The re- 
sult was an even flow of milk and the cows 
grazed the pasture so evenly. that we didn’t 
have to clip. . 

Weyenberg: We wanted the highest possi- 
ble production of pasture per acre and we 
figure that we get it this way by cutting 
down on waste. I put up 3 acres of good al- 
falfa brome pasture for hay this fall that 
would have been tramped down if cows had 
been grazed over the whole field. 


How much extra time does it take? 


Barth: Just the time to string up an elec- 
tric fence and then, for the period that we 
were sub-dividing the plots, about 10 minutes 
a day to move the cross wire. 

Coenen: Just time to walk down the lane 
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in the morning and open the electric wire 
gate to the next plot. 

Gosse: Amount of time varied with the 
distance from the buildings. The lane ran 
down through a woods to connect some pas- 
ture strips quite a ways from the buildings. 
On the average it took about 15 minutes to 
walk down to the pasture and move the cross 
fence. 

Marien: It took a day and a half to build 
an L-shaped lane and to divide 18 acres into 
7 strips. We changed the gate (a single 
electric wire with a wooden grip) at the time 
that we got the cows so that didn’t take any 
extra time. 

Mory: We closed one plot and opened the 
next when we got the cows so it took no ex- 
tra time. 

Nelson: Not more than 15 minutes a day. 
We moved the cross-wire at night when we 
got the cows (have a separate night pasture). 
The amount of time varied from day to day. 
When the cows were at the far end of a 
long strip, it took longer to walk back, but 
moving the cross-wire was all finished in a 
couple of minutes. It is this simple. Unhook 
the cross-wire from the electric fence on 
both sides of the 5 rod wide strips. Let it 
fall. Then pull up the one supporting stake 
with insulator and light smooth wire at- 
tached. Walk forward into the new pasture, 
stepping off as much as the cows will eat 
in one day. Push in the stake. Hook the 
wire again on both sides and the pasture is 
ready for morning. Cows don’t have to be 
chased to pasture because they know that 
there will be fresh pasture every morning. 

Thyssen: It took only about 10 minutes 
each day to move the cross-wire and stakes. 

Weyenberg: Very little because it takes 
around a week for the herd to finish one 
piece. Then it is a matter of a few minutes 
to close that single wire gate and open the 
one to the next piece. 


How much extra cost for fencing? 


All eight men used electric fence. Several 
saved money by using some barbed wire that 
they had on the farm, but most preferred to 
lay out a little money for lightweight smooth 
aluminum, galvanized, or copper wire which 
is much easier to handle. Manning Nelson’s 
son, David, figured up for a 4-H demonstra- 
tion just what it cost them to fence 8 acres 
of pasture for rationing. Because he has 
exact actual costs, we are using his figures 
to answer this question. 

Dave doesn’t figure the cost of a fence 
around the field because that would be need- 
ed anyway. He figures the extra cost in- 
volved in rationing pasture. 














BILL 
78 posts @ 15 cents = $11.70 
90 pounds #12 wire = 10.00 
78 knobs and fasteners 3.50 
TOTAL $25.20 


for fencing 8 acres of pasture 








The Nelsons’ posts are easy to handle. 
They are 4-foot lengths of 34-inch rod. They 
bought 16 foot lengths and sawed them up. 





THYSSEN 
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The amount of time it takes to build the 
fence hardly counts, according to Nelson. 
With light wire and light posts he could Set 
out across the field with 60 rods of fence in 
his arms. He simply loops the wire around 
the insulators and stretches it by hand. There 
is no need for a wire stretcher. He uses the 
same type of fence between pasture and corn 
field and has had no break-throughs. 


How much have pasture yields in- 


creased? 


Gosse: We cut 5 acres off our pasture and 
have better pasture than last year. 

Marien: We figure that we get a quarter 
more pasture and much better quality. 

Nelson: We figure that we get better pas- 
ture from 20 per cent less land, and the land 
is not abused. 

Thyssen: It took about twice as much land 
for pasture before. Now we put up the extra 
as grass silage and harvest our corn as ear 
corn. 

(Editor’s Note: Others liked it but gave no 
figures on yield increase.) 


Do you use permanent or rotation pas- 
ture? If rotation pasture, where does it 
fit into the rotation and what seed mix- 
ture do you plant? 


Barth: It is regular rotation pasture — 
brome, alfalfa, and a little red clover. 

Coenen: Rotation legume pasture and after 
the drought some sudan grass. 

Gosse: Use regular cropland. We seed 
down with alfalfa, timothy, and a little red 
clover, use it for hay two or three years and 
then pasture it the last year or two before 
we plow it up. ' 

Marien: We use regular hayland—pasture 
that the cows need and put the rest up as 
hay. We like a mixture of alfalfa, brome, 
and a little alsike and put on about 300 
pounds of 10-10-10 or 3-9-27 fertilizer at the 
time of seeding. This spring we topdressed 7 
acres of 3-year old alfalfa sod with 0-0-60 at 
the rate of 300 pounds fo an acre. It paid 
off with at least a ton more good alfalfa hay 
to an acre. 

Mory: We run the young stock on per- 
manent pasture, but the milk cows are pas- 
tured on strips of rotation pasture seeded 
down with brome, alfalfa, and a little red 
clover and alsike. 

Nelson: We use a five-year rotation of 
corn, oats, and three years of alfalfa-brome- 
Ladino hay and pasture. This method of 
pasturing did not damage the stand when we 
pastured new seeding last year. Ordinarily 
we would use the seeding for hay the first 
two years. We like some Ladino in the pas- 
ture because it encourages cows to do a 
cleaner job of grazing. We apply 300 pounds 
of 0-20-20 when seeding down and all manure 
goes back on our 40 acres. 

Thyssen: We use a six-year rotation of 


corn, oats and four years of hay and pasture, 
usually three years hay and one year pasture. 
I seed down with nine pounds of alfalfa, one 
pound red clover and one-half of a pound 
timothy. This year I fertilized my new seed- 
ing with 250 pounds of 


(Turn to page 5%6) 
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Cut Production Loss 


due to insect annoyance 















For about 


GULF Ye \ 
LIVESTOCK 2 | 
PER Cow 4 


SPRAY 


Hot weather is on its way. Your cows need plenty of protection from the 
annoyance of biting insects. It's easy to reduce the stamping and switch- 


ing, with Gulf Livestock Spray, because it: 


1. Kills flies, fleas, | 
2. Repels stable flies, horn flies, sand flies, and buffalo gnats, 
3. Quiets your cows 
4. Reduces production loss due to insect annoyance, 


ce, ticks, gnats, and mosquitoes, 
at milking time. 


5. Improves appearance of animals’ coats, 
6. imparts no odor or taste to milk. 
7. Costs only about a cent and a halfa day per cow. 


Gulf Li 
tested and proved, Just follow directions on container for best results, 


vestock Spray has a safe, dependable pyrethrin formula—it’s time- 


GUARANTEED to give satisfaction 
or your money back 


Get Gulf Livestock Spray 


. at your farm implement dealer's, milk 
plant, feed store, Gulf station; or call your 
Gulf supplier. 


Ask for these dependable Gulf products, 
too—GULF'S BIG THREE to solve all your 
lubrication problems: Gulfpride H.D., Gulf 
All-Purpose Farm Grease, and Gulf Multi- 
Purpose Gear Lubricant—Gulf Farm Tires 


and Batteries, Gulf No-Nox or Good Gulf 





Gasoline, 














4601 W. Ohio St., Chicago 44, Illinois 


See the Low POURING HEIGHT 
of Mojonnio 
BULK COOLERS 


The low height of the Mojonnier Bulk 
Cooler means less work pouring milk, less 
work cleaning up. Compare Mojonnier’s 
low pouring height with any other tank, 
and see how much unnecessary lifting it 
will save you. This, plus all stainless steel 
construction, rapid cooling to 36°-38° F., 
and lowest power cost are a few reasons 
why Mojonnier Bulk Coolers are going 
into more and more milkhouses everywhere. 
Write for Bulletin 290. 





MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 
DEPT. H6 


MLojommier L_-COoOwr BULK COOLERS 











FIELD STONE 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


MILK HOUSE is attractive, permanent, inexpensive. 


Building with 
FIELD STONES 


Field stones laid up in mortar against stiff concrete 
backing produce durable, attractive, low-cost walls. 


by D. W. Bates 


ing purposes is plentiful in 

many parts of the country. 
Stones having a variety of shapes 
and sizes (round, sharp or flat) 
may be used. The more durable 
the stone, the stronger the wall 
will be. 

Only stones which are reason- 
ably clean should be used. If 
stones are dirty the mortar comes 
in contact only with the dirt and 
the bond is no stronger than the 
bond between the dirt and the 
stones. A weak wall is bound to 
result. 

Medium sized stones which can 
be grasped in one hand are easiest 
to work with. The largest rocks 
used should have at least one di- 
mension which is an inch less than 
the thickness of the wall. A va- 
riety of interesting effects can be 
obtained by selecting stones ac- 
cording to color, shape, or size. 


Piss stone suitable for build- 


2"x4" Uprights to tuil wall 


1"x4" Broce 


"x3" Strips 


Fieldstones 


Blocks tacked 
to uprights 


Not less thon 8“. 


Not less than 16° 


FORM BOARDS are not nailed but rest on blocks. 


Colored mortar may be used to 
point joints for further variations. 

Footings and foundations for 
walls of field stones sheuld be 
built and placed in the usual man- 
ner. For barns and other large 
structures footings should be made 
24 inches wide and 12 inches thick. 
For smaller buildings such as milk 
houses, garages, and hog houses, 
footings 16 inches wide and 8 
inches deep are ample. 

The all too common practice of 
filling a trench with rock and then 
pouring a slushy mix of concrete 
over them should not be followed 
as a weak foundation is almost 
sure to result. 


Use correct concrete mix... 


The concrete mix in which the 
field stones are set and which is 
used to back up the stone should 
be made in the proportions of 1 


height 















I"x 12" Boards 


Stakes 


The form shown 


has been raised for the next layer of concrete and the field stones. 
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part of Portland cement to 2% the uprights a removable strip Proper curing of the walls is es- lation is necessary than that pro- 
parts of sand and 2'2 parts of should be used as backing against sential if maximum strength is to vided by the masonry. This can b 
gravel or crushed stone not over each stud. Pieces of 1 x 2 or 1x3 be obtained. They should be kept had by inserting small wood blocks 
1 inch in size. Not more than 5 inch board, 2 or 3 feet long are dam during a curing period of in the concrete flush with the inside 
gallons of water per sack of ce- satisfactory. These are tacked to the about a week. This can be done form as the concrete is placed 
ment should be used. studs so that they can easily be re- by covering them with canvas or These blocks should be spaced 16 
The mix should be one which moved. The form boards are then burlap and keeping it damp or by inches apart along the wall and 24 
is stiff enough to remain in taken off and raised Blocks fas- spraying water directly on them inches apart vertically To these 
place without flowing and can tened to the uprights support the unt the vee wetted blocks furring strips can be nailed 
be tamped into the spaces be- form boards. a : > ge. ~~ t after the wall is completed and the 
tween the field stones. If a mix , An 8 inch thick wall requires required amount of insulation at- 
of the above proportions is too Build frames first . . . about % of a cubic foot of stone tached to them. 
stiff or soupy, change the Frames for doors and windows per square foot of wall and d 12 As in other types of construction, 
amounts of sand and gravel should be set in place, properly inch thick wall requires about 1 work must be done with care. How- 
slightly until a mix of the prop- braced and the wall built around cubic foot of stone per square foot ever, field stone walls are compar- 
Gieen et ae ee them. Lintels must be provided of wall area. In most cases about atively easy to build. Time require- 
Forms should be used for the over the openings. Bolts should be one-third as much concrete mortar ments for their construction is 
later tian of te eall. tee inten placed at 6 foot intervals in the as stone will be required; however, somewhat greater than when ma- 
are necessary for the outer top course of masonry to provide this will vary considerably with the sonry blocks are used, a_ point 
face. The studs or uprights adequate fastening of the plate to stone. which should be considered in esti- 


cither 2 x 4 or 2 x 6 the wall. In cold climates more wall insu- mating the cost of the wall. 


may be 2 
inch pieces and should have a 


length equal to the full height 


cuits) eter | “Champions perform better—maintain their efficiency longer. 
> To us, they're truly the Grand Champions!” 


rights, whose function is_ to 
support the form boards, must 

—says MR. K. C. SLY, Farm Manager 
McDonald Farms, 





be carefully plumbed and strong- 
ly braced. 

Walls should be built in 
courses, usually about 2 feet 
high. Thus it is necessary to 






have enough 1 x 12 inch form For over twenty years, Cortland, New York 
boards to go entirely around the > 
po ; McDonald Farms has ‘ 

building twice. The form boards — a 2 : 

are raised as the walls are specialized in improving the quality of the 

built. It is necessary that they Guernsey breed. How well the farm has 

remain in place only until the succeeded is indicated by its record of 

concrete hardens enough to Premier Breeder at all shows since 1938 


stand without sl ing. his . “ ” 
is peste nk aaa ae Tiis and its eleven “firsts’’ in the 1953 Na- 
After the forms are in place tional. All animals in the McDonald show 
the wall should be started by herd are home-bred. About 90% of the 
laying a row of stones in a breeding is done artificially, but using the 
mortar bed for the outside form. farm’s own sires. Dominating the 525- 
Concrete filler should then be . ; eae 
head herd is the blood of Foremost Pre- 


placed between the inside form ape - : . , 
and the stones. diction, voted third most influential sire 





Avoid placing the stones of the Guernsey breed. Another famous 
tightly against the forms as it McDonald animal, Douglaston Lady 
IS necessary to have at least one Augusta was voted fifth most in- 


inch of concrete between the 
stones and the form face. Each 
stone should be tamped lightly 


fluential dam. 
J. M. McDonald, owner, has had a 





oT tag pak 
® ie . 2 mY ght alin ee ; 





into place as it is laid. The highly successful business career and is 

placing of stones in horizontal | Chairman of the 90 stores bearing his 

layers should be avoided as . +i : . : tae : — 

much as possible. name. He is ac tively interested in The Better quality roughage paid for this drier in two yeors through increases in milk pro- 

School of the Ozarks at Point Lookout, duction and improvement in the health of the herd. Warm air ducts running under the 

Keep compact . . . Sn whieh provides high school educa- racks have dampers in the central heat chamber for varying the flow of heat. 
Concrete must be thoroughly tion for worthy children of that region. 

spaded with a trowel to make K. C. Sly, one of the best known farm 

sure that all spaces between | managers in the dairy cattle business, has 


stones and next to forms are been with McDonald since 1935. Says 


completely filled. A short sec- agg: 
tion of broom handle can be Mr. Sly, “Raising all our own roughage — 


used to advantage for further 900 tons of silage and 1500 tons of hay — 


compacting the concrete be- keeps the farm equipment humping. Our 
a . the stones and against seven trucks, five tractors, two New Hol- 
e rms. : 
yr cog land balers, a Rototiller, field chopper and 


After the mixture has stif- “ : i 
fened somewhat, excess mortar other power driven units are all equipped 


between the joints should be with Champion Spark Plugs. Champions 








raked out and any mortar not only pérform better, they maintain 

which may have dropped on ex- their efficiency a lot longer. That’s why, eee wor nk ae 

posed faces of the cobblestones Saal ee em Geom Che a eRe CRP Te | . ims wis al 

removed. A whiskbroom and to us, theyre truly e — am- All motor equipment, including the Homecoming for young stock from the 

water works very well for this pions of the spark plug field.” ar am yen - —- pepe en nag omer —— 
ne r = . with dependable Champi park Plugs. include unior mpion Female. 

purpose. With this method | cyampion SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 7 








very little mortar is visible in 
the finished wall. If desired, 


joints can be pointed with col- 
ored mortar after they have IN EVERY TYPE AND 
been raked in the foregoing HEAT RANGE— 
manner. 7 

The wall thickness, usually o—' 

etwee ‘ 2 j —— DEPENDABLE 
between 8 and 12 inches, can be x ee 







kept uniform by using the trow- 
el as a gage to measure the 
distance between the form and 
the outside of the wall. 

After the first course has 
hardened sufficiently to stand 
without slumping the form 
boards can be taken off and —ARE BEST , Z 
raised. To aid in removing the 17 26 Game bn ewes tn pasture, ones tn 
form boards without disturbing | FOR ANY ENGINE ON THE FARAM —— te tctance tn weediand--some af which ts aces boing cleared fot addilonal pastors. 





CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 
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SILAGE STAYS FRESH, SWEET 


HIGH IN FOOD VALUE 


with STA-FRESH 


Sodium Bisulfite 





Hm 











“Sta-Fresh” Sodium Bisulfite keeps silage green, sweet, and 
high in food value. Last year hundreds of farmers used 
bisulfite-treated silage with amazing success. “Best silage I 
ever made,” said one. ‘““‘We haven't found anyone who doesn’t 


like it,” said a county agent. “There’s no more silage ‘stink’ 
either!” “Sta-Fresh” is low-cost, easy-to-use. Cows prefer 
silage made with it. (See them helping themselves in photo 
above.) Your Orchard Brand dealer has “Sta-Fresh” in 
100-lb. bags. Makes over 12 tons of silage! Ask him about 
it today 


General Chemical Trade-Mark& 


ORCHARD || GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 






SPRAYS + DUSTS ) 






Serving Agriculture Everywhere 














TRULY DE LUXE BUILDINGS FOR 
THE FARMER WHO WANTS THE BEST! 









Personalize 
THE DESIGN TO 


\ YOUR NEEDS! 4 


—— 
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VARI-PURPOSE ALL STEEL 


FARM BUILDINGS -'1000 USES 


One standard USF Steel Building plus two lean-to’s made this 
60’ wide feed storage and animal loafing barn . . . one of 1000 
combinations you can make. The investment paid off both in 
healthier animals and extra high potency manure. 
Ultra flexible standard USF designs permit you 


to adapt USF Steel Buildings to any farm pur- 
pose. Exclusive clip-and-wedge erection elimi- 
nates drilling, bolting, welding. WRITE A 


® for literature or tell us your problem. 


woosTmt:, Onto 


Hellew Meteo! 0 + Prefedricoted Meta 


Migh wey Guerd fo 


PRODUCTS 


Bridge Flooring 
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WINSTON-SALEM MaARRET 


2 ONSUMS 


1945 to .7 of a pint in 1953 in the Winston-Salem market. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





HOARD'S DaiRyYMaN : 


DAILY PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION increased from .4 of a pint in 


Miss Ora 


McHan, Executive Director, discusses graph with Harold Parker, Chief 
Sanitarian, Winston-Salem and Forsyth County Health Department. 


What Dairy Council 
Has Done for Us 


Improved producer-dealer relations . . created good will for 
entire dairy industry . . changed the eating habits of con- 
sumers . . increased consumption of milk and dairy products. 


by William C. Thacker 


a Dairy Council program is 

increased per capita con- 
sumption of milk. This significant 
benefit to the dairy industry has 
been attained in market after mar- 
ket throughout the country. Dairy 
farmers and dairy industry men 
have recognized these results by 
expanding the number of Dairy 
Councils almost 100 per cent dur- 
ing the last decade. 

The dairymen of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, put the Dairy 
Council program to work in their 
market in 1940. The results have 
been most gratifying to both milk 
producers and dealers. Although 
milk sales records are not avail- 
able for the first five years of the 
Council’s operation, there were 
definite sales increases during 
those early years. 

Authentic records do reveal that 
the per capita consumption of milk 
in Winston-Salem market in 1945 
was 4 of a pint per day, and that 
by 1953 the daily per capita con- 
sumption had increased to .7 of a 
pint, an increase of 75 per cent in 
fluid milk consumption during the 
8-year period. 

It is true that some factors oth- 
er than Dairy Ccuncil contributed 
to this sharp increase, but no one 
around here denies that Dairy 
Council deserves a major share 
of the credit. For many years Na- 
tional Dairy Council and its affili- 
ated local units have believed and 
demonstrated that one of the most 
effective ways to increase the con- 
sumption of milk is through a pro- 
gram of nutrition research and ed- 
ucation. 

The program of nutrition re- 
search and education is sound and 
does produce results when put to 
work. Let us see how this pro- 
gram operates in a local market to 
bring about such satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Piso. of the effectiveness of 


The author is president of the Dairy 
Council of Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina 


The research part of the pro- 
gram is carried on by National 
Dairy Council. It very effectively 
presents its findings of scientific 
research in National Dairy Council 
materials, periodicals, booklets, 
charts, films, in professional jour- 
nals, trade publications, and text- 
books. It is at this point that the 
local affiliated Dairy Council 
through its director plans and car- 
ries out its job of getting these 
basic facts to milk consumers in 
the given market. 

To accomplish this objective, the 
director of the Dairy Council of 
Winston-Salem, like executive di- 
rectors of all Dairy Councils across 
the country, works with and 
through three main groups. These 
are professional leaders, education- 
al leaders, and consumer group 
leaders. 

The Dairy Council is constantly 
informing doctors, dentists, and 
health department personnel who 
make up the professional group in 
our community, on the fundamen- 
tal place of dairy products in an 
adequate diet. These professional 
leaders in turn convey their valu- 
able opinions about dairy products 
to the consumer. 

Our Dairy Council director con- 
veys our message to the consumer 
through these professional leaders 
by: (1) Furnishing Dairy Council 
educational materials; (2) provid- 
ing nutrition programs for local 
nurses’ associations; (3) working 
with the North Carolina Medical 
and dental associations; (4) hold- 
ing conferences with professional 
people. 

Here is one example of the use 
of Dairy Council material as refer- 
ence material. Mr. Harold Parker, 
chief sanitarian with the City- 
County Health Department, uses 
the National Dairy Council book, 
“Newer Knowledge of Milk,” when 
he teaches a class of medical stu- 
dents at the Bowman Gray School 
of Medicine. 
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The story of improving dental 
health of individuals is told skill- 
fully by Miss Mary Louise Tuttle, 
dental hygienist with the City- 
County Health Department, as she 
makes dairy contacts with school 
children in the classsoorm 

Miss Ora McHan, executive di- 
rector of the Dairy Council of 
Winston-Salem, has frequent con- 
with Miss Tuttle to aid 
her in planning the use of Dairy 
Council Dental Health Education 
materials in this program. 

The Dairy Council Units of our 
State have worked cooperatively in 
conducting activities with the North 


ferences 


Carolina State Medical, Dental, 
Public Health. and Nurses’ Asso- 
ciations Professional information 


is carried in the “North Carolina 
Medical Journal” stressing the im- 
portance of dairy foods. 

The consumer groups, as we re- 
fer to them in the Dairy Council, 


include individuals who are not 
reached through the classroom or 
those who are not reached as 
groups by doctors, dentists, or 


health department personnel. 

The story of better health 
through better nutrition reaches 
consumer groups through the Dairy 
Council Director speaking to Ex- 
pectant Mothers’ Classes, Civic 
Clubs, Golden Age Clubs, Young 
Men's Christian Associations, Young 
Women's Christian Associations, 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Another 
these groups is through publicity 
releases. Prepared food and news 


releases and nutrition articles are 
furnished newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and _ television. Working 


through key leaders such as exten- 
sion service agents, scout leaders, 
dairy industry personnel, and fac- 
tory personnel, the story of good 
nutrition reaches a large number 
of consumers. 

Working cooperatively with oth- 
er health agencies in reaching these 
groups has proven most helpful. 
The formation of a Health Coun- 
cil, which consists of the directors 
of the local American Cancer So- 
ciety, Dairy Council, Dental Health 
Program, Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, Heart Association, and 
Program on Alcoholism, was or- 
ganized for the purpose of working 
cooperatively in helping to meet 
the health needs of individuals in 
our area Through the Health 
Council many groups have been 
reached with a varied program, 
among which the need for a well 
balanced diet was stressed. Again 
the results were improved eating 


habits. 
A very significant benefit of our 





LUNCH TIME at Wiley School, 


an important part of the pupil's daily school schedule. 


media used in reaching: 


local Dairy Council operation is 
the good will it creates for the en- 
tire dairy industry. Our unit has 
demonstrated to professional peo- 
ple, to people in the field of edu- 
cation, and to the public that the 
Dair.; Council is not a dairy selling 
organization, but rather an organi- 
zation that renders a service in the 
field of nutrition education to the 
people of our city and county. 

Our local Dairy Council is rec- 
ognized by our community leaders 
as one of the area's most promi- 
nent health agencies. 

Further evidence of the accep- 
tance of the Dairy Council as one 
of our community service organi- 
zations is demonstrated by the fact 
that the two colleges in our city 
consider our Dairy Council out- 
standing as a resource agency in 
nutrition education. Teachers in 
our school system come in to seek 
the help of our director in plan- 
ning entire health units of work 
for various grade levels. The teach- 
ers in kindergartens and daily va- 
cation Bible. schools’ voluntarily 
come in to seek help in planning 
their teaching programs. 

Because of this kind of accep- 
tance by key leaders and the pub- 
lic in general, the Dairy Council is 
worth much to the dairy industry 
as a public relations agency. Its 
position in the community is the 
envy of every other food industry. 

The Dairy Council has benefited 
both producers and milk dealers 
appreciably by helping to bring 
about and maintain good producer- 
dealer relations. Every year each 
milk producer and his wife in the 
milk shed are invited by the Dairy 
Council to the annual meeting ban- 
quet of the Council. The program 
of the meeting consists of a report 
on the Dairy Council's -activities 
and accomplishments, and usually 
a speaker on a subject of vital in- 
terest to milk producers. 

Such an occasion is very effec- 
tive in developing a consciousness 
on the part of producers and deal- 
ers that both segments of the in- 
dustry are banded together in sup- 
port of a program whose results 
are mutually beneficial. 


Our Board of Directors is com- 
posed of three dealer members, 
three producer members, and one 


public member all of whom are 
elected at the annual meeting. 

The Dairy Council program de- 
serves the serious consideration of 
every milk producer and dealer. 
The program is an investment in 
market development from which 
both producers and dealers have 
every reason to expect satisfactory 
returns. 





Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is 
Note that 
milk is an important item included on each of the luncheon trays. 
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Identity is a matter of line 










Modern jets are the ultimate in air- 
craft design and engineering. Their 
identity —in flight —is a matter 

of line . . . the sweepback of the 
wings, the tail and the 


shape of the body. 





MEETS ALL 
3-A STANDARDS 


SO LA er FINEST 














SELF-CONTAINED REFRIGERATION 
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SOLAR tanks have as standard equipment a factory-installed and adjusted 
direct expansion refrigeration control system, shown above with the cover re- 
moved. Solar has double protection against milk freeze-up under either manual 
or automatic operating conditions, A thermostat is the first safety factor. Solar’s 
exclusive extra —the evaporator pressure regulating valve —is the second. 


SOLAR identity is also established by its elliptical shape, and rigid construc- 
tion which, at all milk levels, will not reflect a discernible error in the reading 
of the gauge stick. This means that calibration is permanently accurate, with 
no dollars and cents errors attributable to tank deflection. 










SOLAR is the finest farm tank made. Let your dealer 
show you, fact by fact and feature by feature, why it 
best protects your milk and your income. Solar tanks 
are available now in 120, 240, 300, 400 and 500 
gallon sizes. 


FREE! Solar’s Selection Chart, to aid you in selecting 
the right tank, complete with facts and figures 


Interesting reading for every dairy farmer 





FARM TANK DEPARTMENT 


SOLAR-STURGES Division 


Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 
6600 S. Narragansett Ave. + Chicago 38, Illinois 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Solar Selection Chart. 
Address 


‘ State 
) Farm Supply Dealer 





Name 





Town 


—) Dairy Farmer Dairy Processor 
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EASTERN DAIRY FARMERS 
BUY VENDING MACHINES 


dairy farmers in the Washington, 

C., milkshed thought milk vending 
machines were not being introduced. rapidly 
enough, they took prompt and decisive ac- 
tion. The board of directors of the Maryland 
and Virginia Milk Producers Association au- 
thorized the purchase of 50 machines, which 
may involve an outlay of $31,500. 


HEN 
W'S 


We commend this organization of 2,000 
farmers for its foresight and courage. Action 
was needed and action was taken—by those 


who stand to gain most by increased sales. 
This decision was no giveaway move. It 
was strictly a business decision. The ma- 


chines are being offered to distributors at a 
rental of 50 cents per day or 1 cent per unit 
At this rate, they will be paid for in 
four years with another four to six years of 
useful machine life remaining. The dealer, of 
choice or decide to pur- 
chase the machines himself 


sold 


course, can take his 


Currently, milk is wholesaling at 61% cents 
per half pint in Washington and will retail 
through the machine at 10 cents. It is ex- 
pected that one man can service 38 machines. 
The break-even point on each machine is, es- 
timated to be 50 units per day. 

According to J. Hamer Remsberg, presi- 


dent of the milk producers group, every ef- 
fort is being made to locate these machines 
for new sales. The distributors are currently 
making an exhaustive survey of all possible 
strategic locations. There is little point in 
placing the machines where they merely re- 
place a current source of milk 

To us, this emphasis on new sales is the 
key to farmer interest and support of vend- 
ing machines. In factories and office build- 
ings, the machines tap the unbudgeted pocket 
change that formerly went to soft drinks and 
candy. As we have previously reported, milk 
can consistently outsell soft drinks when the 
competitive products are vended side by side. 

If the distributors in your local market 
are not aggressively seeking siles or are hesi- 
tant about trying vending machines, start the 
ball rolling through your dairy 
and farn. organizations. Experience has 
shown repeatedly that introduced the 
machines become their own best salesmen to 
the distributor, factory, and office. 

We are convinced that the vending ma- 
chine is one of the greatest profit-blessings 
to come to the dairy farmer. Now that it is 
available, we should not delay in making 
them as common—and as profitable—as soft 
drfrk machines are in every city and town in 
the nation. 


yourselves 


once 





TYPE IS NOT A SHORT CUT 


OME very good friends of ours in the breed 

associations gain considerable satisfaction 
from calculating the average production of 
cows classified Excellent as compared to 
those cows classified Very Good, Good Plus, 
Good, Fair, and Poor. All of these calcula- 
tions show about the same thing. The Ex- 
cellent cows produce more than the Very 
Good and so on down the line. 

The unfortunate part of the picture is the 
conclusion that is often drawn. It is assumed 
since the averages are different, indi- 


that 


vidual animals, through their type, can be 
selected for high production. Forgotten is the 
fact that in the calculation of the averages 
many cows classified Good Plus far outpro- 


duced Excellent cows. To benefit from the 
averages would require very large herds, in- 
deed. A farmer must expect many failures 
if he is to select individual animals for high 
production and consider only type as a yard- 
stick. The process, to say the least, will be 
a long, slow, painful procedure spotted with 
many gross disappointments. 

We have never denied the relationship be- 
tween form and function, and we do not 
deny ® now. All we wish to point out is the 
practical application of this relationship. No 
carefully conducted study of form and func- 
tion has ever resulted in the recommendation 
that individual dairy animals be selected on 
type alone as a means of achieving high pro- 
duction. 

Actual records of production are, as yet, 
the only proven, reliable means of actually 
determining the productive merit of an indi- 
vidual cow. 


TESTING NEEDS STREAMLINING 


HE major debate at the annual Holstein 

convention (page opposite) is encouraging 
because it brings into focus the dairy herd 
testing problem. Not only are we testing too 
few herds today; many of these herds are 
undergoing duplication of testing in the Herd 
Improvement Registry tests of the breed as- 
sociations and in dairy herd improvement as- 
sociation work under the supervision of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Down through the years has grown a mul- 
titude of different forms of testing, requir- 
ing extra supervision, calculations, and, sur- 
prisingly, too, a lack of complete use of all 
testing information available. 

The proposal to establish a central testing 
center for the calculation of all herd test 
records contains a germ of real merit. Ad- 
mittedly, it is too early to predict all of the 
benefits or the shortcomings in adopting 
such a proposal. 

From this distance, however, it would ap- 
pear that the various breed associations and 
state testing offices could save a consider- 
able amount of money through the use of 
newly developed business machines, which can 
calculate records at a phenomenal speed. Re- 
portedly, it is possible .for this national test- 
ing laboratory to not only make the calcula- 
tions but provide monthly reports to every 
herd on test within a matter of hours after 
the milk weights and percentage of butterfat 
are reported to the laboratory. 

The Holstein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica is to be commended for its move to in- 
vestigate this entire problem of herd testing. 
The task before the committee and the groups 
which will work with it will take many 
months to accomplish. If the committee works 
slowly, steadily, and patiently on this prob- 
lem and consults with all interested groups, 
we may see a greatly improved and much 
more economical system of herd test record- 
ing developed. 

The responsibility on the committee is 
great. We hope it may succeed in bringing 
unity and efficiency to a cumbersome and 
duplicating system which now exists. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 








—— 


A SHORT GAIN AND LONG LOSS 


S WE have struggled with the problem of 

developing a sound national dairy pro- 
gram, several people and organizations have 
advanced the direct payments proposal as the 
most desirable. In previous issues, we have 
stated that the long suit of direct subsidy 
payments to the farmer, with dairy products 
selling at the free market price, was the 
complete elimination of stock-piled surpluses. 
Certainly, the elimination of surpluses is a 
great asset for any proposal. We believe, 
however, that over the long haul such a pro- 
posal will create a greater problem than it 
solves. 

It should be remembered that we began ac- 
cumulating surpluses in 1939. We were bailed 
out by a war. Again, in 1949, we began ac- 
cumulating them. Once again, we were bailed 
out by a war. For the third time in recent 
history these surpluses are building up to 
truly great proportions. It is obvious to us 
that we are producing more than we can con- 
sume at a fair price. To use direct pay- 
ments without any other provisions for bal- 
ancing supply and demand will result in 
dairy products being priced to the consumer 
at comparatively low, or very low levels. 

What happens if the consumer gets in the 
habit of expecting butter to be retailed at 40 
cents a pound, or milk at 12 to 15 cents a 
quart? 

The consumer quickly believes that this is 
the fair price for dairy products. At any 
future time, when supply and demand may 
come into balance and prices are re-estab- 
lished at a normal parity level, there will be 
a tremendous buyer reaction against the 
dairy industry and its products. In our 
opinion, this does not serve the best inter- 
ests of the dairy farmer. 

Today we are harvesting some of the re- 
sults of direct payment subsidy in the late- 
war and postwar years. This is just a small 
sample of what we may expect if these di- 
rect payments result in lower dairy product 
prices for a longer period of time. 

We believe it would be a grievous error 
for us to adopt any proposal which educates 
or conditions the American consumer to place 
a low value on our fine products. 

Think long and hard before supporting 
such a proposal. It has been advanced by 
members of both political parties, so it is not 
a partisan issue. It is an economic and mar- 
keting issue with long-range implications. 





In 1898, W. D. Hoard said: 


The dairyman who does not keep up an 
endless war againt dirt will never make the 
finest butter or cheese. He may make some- 
thing that seems good while it is fresh, but 
on keeping, he will find that it will “go 
off’ and the price will “go off” also. The 
life of the successful dairyman must be one 
long cleaning, beginning with the cow, her 
food, water, and surroundings, and ending 
up with clean milk, clean vessels, and a 
clean dairyman. All these are in his reach, 
and all these he must have if he expects to 
be anything more than a poor maker of poor 
dairy products—poor in his purse, as well as 
his products. 
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Holstein Breeders 
Debate D.H.I.A. 


Move to have breed use D.H.I.A. records discussed 


at 69th annual 


convention. 


Under further study. 


Remsberg re-elected president; directors are named. 


2 to overhaul the national 

production testing program 
in the United States. Meeting in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 173 dele- 
gates to the 69th annual Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America 
convention debated at length a 
New York proposal that D.H.1A. 
records be used in the herd books 
of the association. 

Out of the discussion grew a de- 
sire for an exhaustive study direct- 
ed toward a streamlining of the 
entire testing program. Since the 
board of directors has appointed a 
special committee on the subject, 
definite action was not taken on 
the New York resolution. The 
broadened scope of interest devel- 
oped from a proposal that all test- 
ing records be processed by busi- 
ness machines in one national test- 
ing headquarters. 

By so doing, it is expected that 
major savings may accrue to all 
breed associations and perhaps to 
the government. Further, the uni- 
fied testing program would elimi- 
nate the tremendous amount of 
overlapping and duplicating record 
work now in existence. 

In further action the delegates: 

1. Accepted a special committee 
report that turned down a request 
for a third generation on the regis- 
try certificate. 

2. Asked that anyone offering 
the services of bulls carrying the 
red factor notify their patrons of 
the existence of that factor. 


\ EFFORT was launched June 


3. Requested the board of direc- 
tors to “study the possibilities of 
figuring all Herd Improvement 
Registry records on a centering 
date basis” rather than the calen- 
dar month basis now used. 

4. Provided membership registry 
and transfer rates to those whose 
religious beliefs forbid their joining 
the association. 

The only resolution defeated by 
the delegates would have limited 
delegates to three consecutive an- 
nual conventions. This would have 
barred 77 (44 per cent) of the del- 
egates from returning in 1955. On- 
ly one vote was registered in sup- 
port of the resolution. 


Million dollar business ... 

Financially the association re- 
ceived $1,027,468.93 from all sourc- 
es in 1953. Expenses totaled $1,- 
013,238.83, leaving a net income of 
$14,230.10 which was transferred 
to the general fund. 

Compared to the previous year, 
the volume of business was down 
almost $28,000, due in large part 
to the decrease in bull registrations 
and transfers. 

Assets totaled $1,445,908.59 with 
liabilities of $132,586.78, leaving a 
total surplus of $1,313,321.81. 


Female registration up 


A summary of the 1953 annual 
report shows the following compar- 
isons of breed activities with 1952: 





(+or-) 


195 1953 





Cow registrations 
Bull registrations 
Total registrations 
Registrations from artificial breeding 
% of total from artificial breeding 
Cow transfers ae 
Bull transfers . 
Total transfers . 
New membership ..... 
Total membership 
Herds on Herd Test 
Cows on Herd Test 
Pounds milk per cow 
Per cent fat . 
Pounds fat 
Herds over 400 pounds fat 
Herds classified . 
Cows classified 
Animals exported 


Animals imported (Canada) . dndidvontiilis “ ms ate 


157, 266 163,810 
32,424 


25,752 

189,690 189,562 

59,916 69,086 
31.58 


36.44 

92,078 91,525 

25,744 21,282 

117,822 112,807 
1,873 


1,659 
43,747 44,539 
1,939 


1,999 

46,258 50,207 
11,503 11,488 
3.65 3.65 
419.8 419.3 
1,188 1,206 
938 1,034 
16,963 20,429 
553 852 
5,003 6,186 





National directors and officers elected ... 


Re-elected unanimously as presi- 
dent and vice-president were J. 
Homer Remsberg, Maryland, and 


J. HOMER REMSBERG 


Albert B. Craig, Pennsylvania. 
These officers serve one-year terms. 


Directors whose four-year terms 
expired were: H. G. Miller, Minne- 
sota; Fred W. Tullis, Michigan; 
Herman A. Snyder, Pennsylvania; 
and Iver W. Youngquist, Washing- 
ton. 

The delegates elected the follow- 
ing new directors: A. H. Jergens, 
Minnesota; O. F. Foster, Michigan; 
Joe Canby, Pennsylvania; and Rus- 
sell Pfeiffer, Washington. 

Approximately 1,500 delegates, 
members and their families attend- 
ed the annual event. 

In addition to the business meet- 
ing, delegates and guests attended 
a Michigan Black and White Show 
at Lowell, where 300 animals were 
exhibited. A. C. Thomson, Illinois, 
was official judge. 
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Go MULTI-PURPOSE 


Y _ FARM SPRAYERS 


Pareat Pee orme 


TODAY’S BIGGEST SPRAYER VALUE 





THE SPRAYER WITH BUILT-IN VERSATILITY 


Today, your dollars can buy more sprayer equip- 
ment features . “- you compare before you buy 
Compare this Comfort ‘‘Multi- P urpose’’ model and 
you'll quickly see why it will do more spraying jobs 
better. It's a complete sprayer, that is engineered 
to give you features found only on more expensive 
sprayers—yet it's priced with the lowest 


YOUR CHOICE OF BOOMS 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


Pick the type of boom to suit your needs! 18-ft. cop- 
per boom; 21-ft. iron boom; or 21-ft. boom with ad- 
justable nozzle spacing 


Free Sprayer Booklet—Ask Your Dealer or Write 


12 pages of detaiis on all Comfort Sprayer Models 
for weed, insect and fertilizer spraying, including 
the famous Comfort Special Sprayers with Super 
Jets and kits for corn planters 





Your Dollars Buy More 
When You Buy Comfort 


*Choice of one of 3 boom 
types 

* Genuine TeeJet tnter 
changeable nozzle tips 

* Fully adjustable booms 
aul controls near tractor 
seat 
17/ spray controls near 
tractor seat 
High-capacity, adjustabi 
pressure direct drive P.T.O0 
pump 

* Simple rear mount tractor 
heok p 

* Faasy -to- clean spraying 
system 





AGOmMFORy- EQUIPMENT CO., 2609 pp Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Protect your crops mies - NS 


one}. fel a a8 - 


Grain Storages 


HETHER you use your grain for feed 

or sell it for cash, you'll be money 
ahead if you store it in adequate bins or 
granaries. Such storages protect grain from 
damage or destruction by fire, vermin, rain, 
wind or dampness. 

Concrete granaries and bins provide ideal 
storages. They are clean, dry, ratproof, 
stormproof and firesafe and help keep grain 
in good condition. 

These advantages are available to any 
farmer—whether he produces 1,000 or 
100,000 bu. The sketches at the right show 
a few of the most popular types of concrete 
grain storages that are illustrated and de- 
scribed in a free booklet. Check coupon be- 
low for your copy or other free booklets on: 


Farm Houses @ Dairy Barns @ Poultry Houses 
Hog Houses @ Ratproofing @¢ Making Concrete 
Irrigation @ Building with Concrete Masonry 


(Distributed only in U. S. ond Canada) 


-———===—=—=—PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY<<<<<—=0— 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 6d-69, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering fleld work 


Please send me free copy of: News 





0 Grain Storages and free literature 
on (list subject): 





Post Office 


Street or R. No. 
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GET YOUR TOMLINSON 
GRAIN STORAGE FREE 





metal. 


features 
Tomlinson 's 
type wood rafters Our 


Above building 
clad exterior with 
master 
storage buildings meet 
ment specifications 


DUAL-PURPOSE! 


USE IT NOW 
For Grain Storage 
* 


govern 








Later For Machine 
Shed 


GET FULL 
INFORMATION 


FREE» 


USE THE COUPON 











B top-grade 


ASED on bushel capacity, the cost of a 


Tomlinson machine 


shed 


averages approximately ten cents a bushel. 
The government pays you 12-16 cents stor- 


age rate. 


Therefore, your Tomlinson ma- 


chine shed is completely paid for in one 
year through the government storage pro- 


gram 

| TOMLINSON LUMBER MILLS, INC 

! 5353 Lendon Read, Duluth, Minn. 

1 Please send me tull information on: 

i 30 x 48 Approx. Cap. 9,500 Bu. 
[) 36 x 64 : ° 14,000 Bu. 

(40 x 80 21,000 Bu 

1 We can offer you any other sizes you desire. 

| Name 

* R.R Town State 


OR PHONE US COLLECT 


Phone 
DULUTH 5-2650 





For Particulars—No Obligation 


or Phone 
DULUTH 5-2825 














DAIRYMEN . 


Tail Sling 


Scientific method restrains hind 
legs of dairy animals and pre- 
vents injury to man or animal— 
milking units and clippers. 


Excellent for 


Breaking in heifers, treating 
footrot, injured hocks minor 
surgery, catheterizing, examina- 


tions, and restraint 
iting of semen. 

Accepted and weed by veterinarians 
and dairymen in U.S. and Canada. 


Jail Sling Cou, tow 


for depos- 





. Save time with a 


Rapids, Michigan 


Only 


$10.75 


Postage pre 
paid with 
check or mon- 
ey order. Satis- 
faction gu a ff 
anteed. 


FREE Literature 
Write today 


Dealers and distributors need- 
ed in some areas. 



















CUT HANDLING 
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silage ond other crops foster, 


You unload in seconds without leaving cab . . . 


touching o shovel 


Ger Wood Form Hoists fit all stondard form trucks 
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What Does It Cost To Irrigate? 


(Continved from page 587) 


Moving the laterals in pasture 
or short foliage crops requires less 
time and effort than through 
fields of tall corn. Most authori- 
ties agree that it will require about 
one man hour of labor per acre, per 
application, to move the laterals 
after a system of moving pipe has 
been developed. 

The labor required to fuel, serv- 
ice, and maintain an internal com- 
bustion engine should not be over- 
looked. It has been estimated that, 
for some systems now in operation, 
one hour out of 20 man hours of 
labor will be required for this 
purpose. 

In our study of irrigation 
tems in one area, the operating 
(including labor) ranged 
from $1.12 to $14 with an average 
cost of $4.02 per acre-inch. The 
largest item in the calculated ex- 
penses was for labor, but, since 
most farmers did not have to hire 
extra labor for irrigating, the big- 
gest out-of-pocket (cash) expenses 
were for fuel, lubricants, and re- 
pairs 

The average total cost per acre- 
inch in our original survey, includ- 
ing overhead and operating ex- 
penses, was $13.40. The low farm 
had a total cost of $2.74, while 
the high one had a cost of $51 
per acre-inch. 

Why do these expenses vary so 
much for a given state? The an- 
swer can be traced back to the 
amount that a given system was 
used, the experience and knowledge 
of the Operators, and the im- 
portance of proper design to reduce 
overhead expenses. For example, 
the farmer who had the low cost 
of $2.74 per acre-inch had all of 
the desirable characteristics of a 
good irrigation system in his favor. 
He used his system extensively by 
supplementing the natural rainfall 
with 924 acre-inches all on one 
70-acre field, averaging more than 


Sys- 


costs 


13 acre-inches per acre. He was 
pumping from a stream bordering 
on the field with practically no 
vertical lift. His system had been 
designed by a competent irriga- 
tion engineer. 

The farmer with the high cost 
of about $51 an acre-inch had a 
relatively low investment but his 
high cost was tied up in labor, 
repairs, and limited use of his 
equipment. He only applied 7.5 
acre-inches to a small field; he 
had to pump the water a great 
distance, besides lifting it 70 feet 
to get it to the field. 

Other factors which influenced 
the high range of irrigation costs 
on some of the farms visited were: 
(1) on one a nearly worn out en- 
gine needed an extra quart of oil 
for each hour’s operation; (2) on 
another the farmer had a high in- 
itial investment because he had 
been sold more equipment than he 
needed or could use; (3) on a 
third farm, two pumps were used 
to lift the desired volume of wa- 
ter up to the field to be irrigated; 
(4) many of the farmers were 
irrigating for the first time and 
lacked the knowledge and experi- 
ence needed to offset the high op- 
erating costs. 

A few economists and farm 
management specialists believe that 
owning an irrigation system is like 
owning an insurance policy. In 
other words, it will pay off if it 
does not rain. On the other hand, 
farmers in New Jersey who own 
irrigation systems and who use 
them every year, have found that, 
in good years and bad years, wet 
years and dry years, it does pay 


to irrigate the crops grown in 
their area. 
The next and final article in 


this ‘series will be entitled, “How 
To Irrigate for Best Results.” 
THE END 





How We Ration Our 


(Continued from page 589) 


0-20-20 and plan to top-dress hay- 
land next year. 

Weyenberg: Four lots are rota- 
tion pasture and two lots are 
renovated about every three years 
(whenever the brome crowds out 
legumes) with a field cultivator 
and Ladino and alfalfa are sowed. 
Cows like Ladino but it is hard to 
hold over winter. 


What advice would you of- 
fer to other dairymen who 
plan to try rationed grazing? 


1. Build easily movable and eas- 
ily removable fences. That means 
(a) use a good electric fence, (b) 
use light posts, easy to carry and 
easy to drive into the ground, (c) 
buy smooth aluminum, galvanized, 
or copper wire even though you 
have barbed wire on hand. It 
keeps the cows in just as well, is 
lighter to handle, and one doesn't 
have the barbs to contend with. 

2. Lay out long, narrow strips 
if possible and have them open off 
a single lane. 

3. Use enough acres so that it 
takes at least three or four weeks 
for the herd to make a round. 

4. Turning cows into fresh pas- 
ture each day works better than 
using larger pieces and rotating 
them less often according to farm- 
ers who have tried both systems. 


Pastures 


5. Clip fields if pasture becomes 
bunchy. (Those now rationing just 
one day’s feed at a time say this 
is no longer a problem.) 

6. Rationing is no cure-all for 
pasture problems. Pasture will 
yield more, but that means that 
more nutrients are taken out of 
the soil so fields are going to need 
more fertilizer. It may pay to 
topdress with potash if fields are 
kept in hay and pasture for sev- 
eral years. 


What are the main advan- 
tages of rationing pasture? 

1. Less grass wasted by tramp- 
ing down and manuring because 
cows are not allowed to run over 
the whole field. 

2. No hard, dry, 
grass. If cows don’t get around 
the acreage set aside for pasture 
fast enough, ripe, untouched grass 
can be cut for hay. 

3. Better quality grass and more 
of it per acre. 

4. Cows don’t have to be chased 
to pasture when they know there 
will be fresh grass waiting for 
them every morning. 

5. Less damage to alfalfa. Cows 
don't nip it so close to the crown 
so it has a better chance for re- 
covery. THE END 


unpalatable 
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Provide Plenty of Water 


by R. H. Grummer 


EMEMBER how thirsty you've 
been on some occasions, like 
when you were out harvest- 

ing and the thermos or the old jug 
with the gunny sack around it 
went empty. The sun is beating 
down hotly; first your lips feel 
dry; then your throat begins to 
pull, and you can spit only the pro- 
verbial “cotton”. You think of the 
water you left in the glass at the 
last meal, or you dream of cool, 
bubbling spring water, and these 
thoughts make you just that much 
more thirsty. Finally it’s time to 
quit in the field; in fact, you 
“knock off” a little early so you 
can get to the well pump a little 
sooner. It seems as though it will 
never come, and finally, there it is, 
you gulp the water down, that 
wonderful satisfying wet stuff. 

I wonder what a hog thinks 
about when he's thirsty. 

Yes, it is only humane to pro- 
vide plenty of water for our live- 
stock and especially for the hog, 
which sweats very little if at all, 
and furthermore he has that heavy 
layer of fat that keeps the body 
heat trapped inside. This fat is 
nice for winter wear, but a nui- 
sance in the summer. 

Water does more than just sat- 
isfy the burning in the mouth and 
throat. It plays an important part 
in many body functions which 
help determine how fast an animal 
will grow, how efficient it will use 
feed, how healthy it will be, and 
how much profit it will make for 
the owner. 

Here are a few of the more im- 
portant jobs that water does: 

1. It adds directly to the body 
weight. A young animal's body 
may contain as much as 80 per 
cent water and even the tissues of 
older animals contain more than 
50 per cent water. 

2. Water is the vehicle that car- 
ries nutrients to all parts of the 
body and thus indirectly feeds all 
the tiny cells so that the animal 
will grow and gain weight. Like- 
wise it carries the waste materials 
away from tissues and out of the 
body. 

3. Water increases the appetite 
and aids in the digestion of food. 

4. Water cools the body. 

Maybe this all sounds a little 
technical, but the fact remains 
that plenty of water is essential 
for normal growth and for profit- 
able pork production. 

Larger hogs on a hot day may 
drink two, three, or-more gallons 
of water; therefore watering fa- 
cilities should be adequate for the 
maximum consumption. 

Is cool water more desirable 
than warm water during the sum- 
mer? Cool water is preferable be- 
cause hogs relish it more and, of 
course, it has greater body-cooling 
power. Underground pipes will de- 
liver low temperature water and if 
self-waterers are used, they should 
be placed under shade if possible. 
However, cool or warm, the impor- 
tant thing is to have water avail- 
able. 

If liquids such as skim milk or 


whey are being fed, is it necessary 
to give water? Skim milk and whey 
are mostly water and therefore 
may completely replace water if 
fed in amounts to satisfy the hog’s 
thirst. Feeding an older hog all of 
the- more concentrated skim milk 
it will drink on a hot day may be 
a waste of protein. Because of the 
limited amount of liquid milk by- 
products usually available, it is 
wise to provide additional water. 

Where should the waterer be 
located? It should be placed near 
both the feed and the resting place. 
Hogs stick close to the shady spot 
during the heat of the day and 
will not walk great distances in 
the hot sun to drink as often as 
necessary. Likewise they like to 
drink often while eating dry feed. 
Therefore the feed, water, and 
Shade should all be near each 
other. 

Is a creek or stream a good 
source of water? Oftentimes not. 
First of all there is some danger 
of disease agents being carried 
down from neighboring farms. Sec- 
ond, a sluggish mud-bottom stream 
soon becomes an unsanitary wal- 
low that serves as an incubator 
for diseases and parasites. A swift 
flowing, gravel- or sand-bottom 
stream is more satisfactory. 

Remember, water is the cheapest 
feed available, so let’s use _ it 
liberally. 





Pasture Cuts Cost of 
Feeding Swine 


There are several good reasons 
for using pasture in the swine 
feeding program, according to 
Michigan State College animal 
husbandmen. 

For one thing, pork can be pro- 
duced with a 10 to 15 per cent 
saving in the amount of grain fed. 
Pasture also will save up to 50 per 
cent of the protein-rich feed re- 
quirements. Usually, faster gains 
are made on pasture. 

Pasturing hogs saves labor and 
helps maintain soil fertility. There 
usually are fewer runts in pasture- 
fed litters, and pastures help cut 
worm infestations and other swine 
diseases. 





“Usually when we ask for a piece 
of your property for more security, 
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farm than this!” 
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High Protein Hay 


WITH 


AMERICAN 


Bank your milk check. No need 
to buy protein supplements— 
make high protein hay with 
American Crop Drying Equip 
ment—heated or straight air. 
Write for FREE Crop Drying 
Manuvol. 
AMERICAN CROP DRYING 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 
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HERD BOOK 


is worth money to you. Have 
the story of your herd with you 
at sales and meetings. Price $3.00. 
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Mechanized Sprinkler 
Irrigation On Wheels! 


tHe New Ili*Dowell 
Power-Move~ portaste 
IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
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Saves labor! Saves time! 
Built-in power drive 
does all the work! 


With this new McDowell mechanized 
system, one man can move the entire line 
intact in a matter of minutes. Virtually elim- 
inates hand labor. Unic has patented 
McDowell couplings that offer awtomatic 
pressure lock and seal. 


MAIL COUPON for details! 


Please send details on “Power-Move.” 
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The Bulk Cooler that's 
10 Years Ahead! 











Milk is rapidly cooled 
to well below 40°, as- 
suring a low bacteria 
count and better milk 
Because the coolant 
is ice-water — the 
milk cannot freeze 
Dari-Kool tanks are 
easy toclean and may 
be sanitized with hot 
water without dam- 
age. 

Units are ready to 
plug in. Nothing else 
to buy or install. 

In a wide variety of 
sizes from 100- to 700- 
gallon capacities 
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For the benefit of high school young men, college young men, who are in- 


terested in cattle; also, those who were unable to attend our winter classes. 
A summer Graham Scientific Breeding School will be conducted July 6-10, 
1954, Fort Worth, Texas, Westbrook Hotel. 


for catalog. Send reservations early. Class number limited, 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 
Dept. H.D.-55, 216 East Tenth Street Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Law and the Dairyman 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





Steps in a 





Court Case 


Even though you may never personally be in- 
volved in lawsuit, you should know the fun- 


damentals of court procedure as a citizen 


and because you may some day be on a jury. 


by J. H. 


EVER been to court yet; 
hope I never have to go.” 
Many a farmer has said 


that to me. 

I always answer, “I hope so, 
too.” But one never knows. 
was Ed Schultz, for in- 
stance, who had to sue in court to 
get justice in that auto accident 
case of his. And Pete Braun who 
got sued, quite innocently on his 
part, because the buyer of some of 
his chicks said that they were dis- 


here 


eased. And Sam Albrecht who had 
to sue to collect a slow loan. And 
the thousands of farmers who dur- 
ing the depression of the 1930's 
were pushed into court because 
they couldn't pay their mortgages. 

Even if you never go to court as 
a party to a lawsuit, you may get 
called for jury duty and thus tem- 


important cog in 
judicial ma- 
most of us 
than we 


porarily be an 
your government's 
chinery. As _ citizens, 
should know a lot more 
do about court procedure. 

So I decided to devote this arti- 
cle to the fundamentals of the pro- 
cedures by which cases get into 
court and get tried, either before 
the judge alone or before the judge 
and jury 

This time I won't be taking up 
the steps in an estate proceeding 
in probate court. I've covered that 
important subject in another arti- 
cle. What I have to say will deal 
with steps in non-criminal cases. 

The details of 
differ from one 
and as between 
courts. The outline 
gives the substance 
pens in all these courts, though 
sometimes the names differ for the 
various papers mentioned. 

The first 
that courts never 
selves. Somebody, other than the 
judge, must start the lawsuit. The 
person who starts the case is the 
plaintiff, the one complaining. The 
person against whom the case is 
brought is the defendant, the one 
who defends. 

In most states the first paper, 
the one that starts the action, is 


The author is 


court procedure 
state to another 
state and federal 
which follows 
of what hap- 


fundamental fact is 
start cases them- 


professor of law and 


farm law at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and author of ‘“‘Law and the Farm- 
er." a national farm law book This 
book is available to readers through the 
Hoard’s Dairyman 300k Department, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Enclose $4.95 
for each copy. 

State laws differ This article was 


written to give general information, not 
specific legal advice. For the latter, the 
reader should consult his local attorney, 


Beuscher 


called a summons, Usually the 
summons tells the defendant to 
“appear” within a specified period 


of time, say, 20 days, or, if he 


doesn't, a court judgment will be 
entered against him. The de- 
fendant, if he is wise, will take the 


will 
and 


lawyer who 
lawyer 


summons to his 
notify the plaintiff's 
demand a complaint. 

This complaint is supposed to 
state what the plaintiff is com- 
plaining about; to tell why he is 
suing the defendant. Some com- 
plaints are very short, as where 
Jones, a grocer, sues Smith for an 
unpaid bill. Others are long and 
complicated, as in a mortgage fore- 
closure case. 

There are important rules about 
how the summons and complaint 
must be “served” upon the plain- 
tiff. We can’t go into them here 
but they tend to make sure that 
the plaintiff will really receive the 
papers and know that he is being 
sued. 

Thus, for example, if you are 
living in South Dakota, I can’t sue 
you for a money debt in Wisconsin 
just by mailing a notice to a Wis- 
consin scrub oak. As a matter of 
fact, unless you come to Wisconsin 
and are personally “served” with 
the summons, I'm going to have to 
sue you in a South Dakota court. 

Now that the plaintiff knows, 
through the summons, that he has 
been sued and, through the com- 
plaint, knows what the lawsuit is 
about, what happens next? 

The defendant has a set period 
(often 20 days) in which to answer 


the complaint. In his answer he 
admits those statements in the 
complaint which he believes true 


and denies those which he feels are 
untrue. In addition, the defendant 
may, in his answer, add new facts 
which the defendant thinks make 
him blameless or which indicate 
that the plaintiff isn’t entitled to 
as much as he claims. 

Or the defendant adds a counter- 
claim to his answer which says, 
“Far from my owing the plaintiff, 
he owes me.” 

After the answer has been served 
on the plaintiff's lawyer, the case 
is “ripe” for trial. 

But sometimes the defendant in- 
stead of answering will attack the 
complaint by a demurrer. This is 
a technical way of saying, “O.K., 
suppose everything you say in your 
complaint is true, what of it? You 
haven't stated a case against me.” 

Suppose, for instance, the plain- 
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tiff sues a city because a fire truck 
on the way to a fire ran into him. 
The city’s demurrer makes it pos- 
sible for the judge to dispose of 
the case without a trial simply by 
ruling that there is no legal claim 
against the city on such facts 

When will a case be tried by the 
judge alone? When will there be a 
jury? 

Of course, even in a case where 
the parties are entitled to have a 
jury trial, they can decide to try 
it before the judge alone. In addi- 
tion, jury trials are not guaranteéd 
for all cases by the various state 
constitutions for state courts and 
by the federal constitution for fed- 
eral courts. 

The guarantee extends only to 
the kinds of cases which histori- 
cally were tried in the so-called 
“law” courts of England. Usually 
these actions are for money, such 
as accident cases, actions for dam- 
ages on broken contracts, for tres- 
pass on land etc. ... 

For “equity” cases, such as suits 
for injunctions, mortgage foreclo- 
sures, suits to compel performance 
of land contracts, partnership ac- 
counting cases, partition of land 
actions, and cases involving prop- 
erty put in trust, there is no jury 
trial. This is because such matters 


were handled by the judge alone in 
the English Chancery Court of old. 

You are familiar with the gen- 
eral course of the trial: The open- 
ing statements of the lewyers tell- 
ing what they hope to prove; the 
dira‘tt and cross examination of 
witnesses, with clashes over wheth- 
er certain testimony should be kept 
out as hearsay, as mere opinion, 
as not relevant to the issues, or 
as an attempt to change the terms 
of a writing. 

Then, after the testifying is fin- 
ished, comes the sometimes dra- 
matic summations by the lawyers, 
and the judge’s calm instructions 
to the jury, if there is one. 

When the facts are found by the 
judge or jury, a formal judgment 
is entered. If the plaintiff lost, 
this may dismiss the case. Or the 
judgment may say that the de- 
fendant owes the plaintiff a stated 
sum of money; or that the plaintiff 
is entitled to foreclose a mortgage, 
that he is entitled to an injunction, 
to have possession of real estate, 
or to the return of some specific 
item, etc. . . 

If the judgment is for money, 
the plaintiff's troubles may just 
have begun. The defendant may 
have nothing out of which the 
judgment can be paid. But we 
can’t go into that sad story today. 





Bang’s Below 1 Per Cent in Oregon 


Oregon is in an enviable posi- 
tion nationally with respect to 
prevalence of Bang’s disease or 
brucellosis in its dairy herds, re- 
ports H. P. Ewalt, extension dairy 
specialist. Despite a decrease in 
the number of dairy cows in the 
state each year of the past five, 
more animals have been tested for 
brucellosis and fewer animals have 
been found diseased. And even the 
1948 percentage of reactors was 
low in comparison with the nation- 
al percentage. 

There were 289,743 cows tested 
in 1953 as compared with 246,437 


in 1948. In this same period, the 
percentage of reactors declined 
from 1.68 to 0.778. 

The picture is improving be- 
cause of a consistent, well-coor- 
dinated program conducted by the 
State Department of Agriculture, 
the Federal Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and the Oregon State Col- 
lege Extension Service with ex- 
cellent cooperation of dairymen. 
The program is divided into three 
phases: test and slaughter, sani- 
tation, and vaccination. 

—GEORGE N. ANGELL. 
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Flies that develop a resistance to other in- 
secticides are easily killed with Pyrenone. 
Flies do not build up an immunity to 
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Pyrenone is 
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houses — no hazards to people, animals or 
food. Pyrethrins, the base for Pyrenone, 
have been used for over 30 years as safe, 
fast-killing insecticides. And now pyrethrins 
have been made about 16 times more effec- 
tive by the addition of Piperonyl Butoxide 
to make Pyrenone. 
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An easy, economical way to control flies 
is to use Pyrenone sprays in the automatic 
spray unit developed by the Illinois Nat- 
ural History Survey. 
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"Them B.F.Goodrich Power-Grip tractor tires is so big, this is the first time all 


our kids ever got around anything at once besides the dinner table!” 


The new B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tire 
looks bigger—it és bigger! Bigger Power- 
Grip cleats bite into the soil easily, take a 
firm grip for greater drawbar-pull. Bigger 
Power-Grip shoulders penetrate deeper, as- 
sure you of maximum traction in reverse 
or forward. Measure the broad Power-Grip 
tread. You'll find that no other tire is wider. 
Count the cleats on different makes. Time 
after time you'll find that in the same size, 
Power-Grip has more cleats. A wide tread 


with plenty of cleats delivers extra traction. 
And B. F. Goodrich reinforces Power- 
Grip cleats at the base so they stand rigid 
on hard surfaces, wear longer. You get 
more tire, more working power for your 
money with B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip 
tractor tires. See your retailer today. His 
address is listed under Tires in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or write The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Tire & Equipment 
Division, Akron 18, Obio. 


An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich—First in Rubber 





REDUCE 


condensation...dra 


Owens-Illinois Glass Block* offer the ideal solu- 
tion to the problem of cold-weather condensation, 
broken windows, rotted sash. 

Glass block panels are waterproof and weather- 
proof. They are hard to break . . . won’t rust, rot 
or corrode. Never need to paint, putty or reglaze. 

Because glass block offer as much insulation as 
an 8-inch brick wall, there is no frosting and con- 
densation in winter. At all hours of the day barn 
is brighter, requires less electricity. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Block are laid by using 
standard tools and mortar. You can do the job 
yourself —it’s that easy. *Formerly known as INSULUX 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 
AN @ PRODUCT 


fts...upkeep 


Free Folder—Ask your 
dealer for a free copy of 
“Glass Block for Bars.” If 
you don’t have a dealer near 
you, write Kimble Glass 
Co., subsidiary of Owens- 


Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





Owens-ILuinors 


CENERAL OFFICES~+ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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BEAR CAT 


gGrein and Roughage M 


also Ensilage Cutter 





Trailer Mounted 
for Power Take-off Has traveling 


feed table and Is especially designed for grind- 
ing or chopping larger quantities of loose or 
baled hay and roughage of any kind. Fur- 

shed either with or without Trailer Mount 
and Power Take-off. Both cutter knives and 
heavy swing hammers—it grinds any feed 
green, wet or dry, snapped or ear corn, rough- 
age bundles or baled flakes, with ordinary 
farm tractor—-and no monkey business. Get 
fu = mn on real honest-to-goodness 
grindir yutfite. Write for complete details 


GOOD SEEDING PAYS! 





4 
IT PULVERIZES 


NEW WESTERN BEAR CAT 
SEED BED MAKER and SEEDER 


Combination spring tooth harrow, sprocket 
packer, mulcher, and seeder. Pulverizes and 
packs finest of seed beds, then evenly, ac. 
curately sows any seed. All in one operation! 
Pays for itself in saving seed, especially Al- 
failfa, Clover, or any Grass Seed, sown mixed 
w separately from one seed box 

Seed drops ahead of rear roller section and is 
pressed firmly into soll by both Packer and 
Mulcher wheels. Leaves surface mulch with- 
out grooves. Great help in preventing wash- 
ing. crusting, and blowing, Holds the mois- 
ture. Seeder mounted or removed quickly. Seed 
Bed Maker and Seeder available as combina- 


tion, or each separately. Write for full details. 
WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Dept. 712-27 





Hastings, Nebraska — Manufacturers ——_ 





TRAGEMARE 


_Mechanical-Mi x ' 





Money Saver for Dairies 


@ Lowers Bacteria 


@ Removes dirt, resi- 
due and milkstone * 


@ Easy to use-scrubs 
in 60 seconds 


1492 F.0.B. Dallas 













CONTRAL STATES SALES CO. 








~ SHAPE 





S 
that makes 
milking 


pcg 


ae] steel milking ” pail. 


VOLLRATH Stainless Steel 
Milking Pails . . . tapered 
to fit the legs 


Here's the milking pail that nestles com- 
fortably between your knees . . . makes 
hand milking and stripping easier. And 
remember, seamless Vollrath Stainless 
Steel Milking pails are easier to clean 
. . « help prevent high bacteria count. 
See how durable Vollrath Dari-Ware 
will help you. See your dealer today. 


Vollrath Stainless Steel Dari-Ware 
tor Sanitetion and Durability 
Doiry Pails — all types © Pail Hood or 
Poll Cover @ Beokers ond Pitchers © Lodies 
ond Scoops © Grodvated 
Measures ond Cups © 
Milk Stivrer @ Milk 
Stroiners © Milk Cans. 


THE VOLLRATH CO., Sheboygan, m | 


























Finest Milker Inflations 
AND OTHER RUBBER PARTS 
for All Milking Machines 
See Your Red Star Dealer or Write 
RED STAR DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
SAUK CITY WISCON"'N 











We Need Better Cows! 


(Continued from page 585) 


and professional help in almost any 
line of business. And there are no 
lay-offs for this kind of producer, 
even in “problem” years. 

The men making the “big” wages 
in dairying aren't much different 
from the folks who are losing mon- 
ey on their dairy products at pres- 
ent prices. The difference is in 
what they do. 

First, every one of them belongs 
to a Dairy Herd Improvement As- 
sociation. which means that he 
keeps accurate records of produc- 
tion and cooperates with his neigh- 
bors in hiring a supervisor to help 
evaluate the records. Members of 
these associations in Iowa replace 
an average of 31 per cent of their 
cows every year, keeping their best 
producers. 

They use their DHIA records to 
set up the concentrate rations for 
their cows. They feed good pro- 
ducers enough good feed to get the 
highest production, and they don't 
waste extra feed on cows that lack 
the bred-in capacity to produce. 

They also use their records to 
help them save motions and steps 
in feeding, handling, and milking. 
Many of them are using loose 
housing so the.cows do much of 
the feeding work for themselves; 
thus hours spent in cleaning the 
barn are reduced to a minimum. 

The second chart shows the av- 
erage feed cost and return above 
feed cost for cows producing at dif- 
ferent levels. The cost of grain 


goes up a few dollars with each 
step in increased production. But 
the increased value of the product 
may amount to four to five times 
the increase in the cost of grain. 

To get higher production at less 
cost from their good cows, these 
Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tion members are also making bet- 
ter use of succulent forage. More 
than 35 per cent of the Iowa DHIA 
members made grass silage in 
1952, an increase from 19 per cent 
in 1950. 

The dairyman who wants to beat 
the “profit squeeze” should: 

1. Reduce feed costs by making 
maximum use of high quality pas- 
ture, hay, and silage. Feed grain 
according to production. 

2. Test every cow every year 
and cull the low producers. Pro- 
duction records now are more im- 
portant than ever. 

3. Produce a high quality prod- 
uct that will enable him to get 
on and stay on a good Grade A 
fluid milk market. 

4. Reduce labor requirements 
wherever possible and still main- 
tain high production. Loose hous- 
ing, barn cleaners, and self-feeding 
ot hay and silage provide some op- 
portunities in this direction. 

The days of profits for everyone 
who milks cows are gone, but 
there will continue to be profits in 
dairying for the efficient operator 
with a good herd. THE END 





Questions Wisdom 
of “Glamorizing” Milk 


“In considering current trends 
toward adding vitamins to milk, 
we must remember that food sup- 
plies in this country already offer 
more than enough of the essential 
nutrients to keep our population 
healthy.” So said L: A. Maynard, 
professor of biochemistry and nu- 
trition at Cornell University, (New 
York), in a lecture at Cornell's 
43rd Farm and Home Week. 

“Any nutritional justification for 
adding nutrients to milk and other 
foods rests on evidence that it 
would help correct occasional defi- 
ciencies, and recognizes that most 
people would not- benefit directly,” 
said Dr. Maynard. He pointed out 
that since most people who suffer 
from vitamin deficiencies are in the 
low-income group, the higher cost 
of fortified milk might lead to their 
consuming less of it, and therefore 
not accomplish its purpose. 

“Some states have gone so far 
as to add enough of certain vita- 
mins and minerals to milk that a 
single quart contains enough of 
them to meet one person's re- 
quirements for a day. Yet even 
though this milk is enriched with 
large quantities of vitamins, it con- 
tains only a small part of other 
essential nutrients such as calories 
and proteins.” 

He pointed out that some milk 
processors believe that by adding 
vitamins to their milk they will 
increase their market because the 
public is now very “vitamin con- 
scious.” He feels that “glamoriz- 
ing” milk in this fashion tends to 
obscure its basic values. 

However, Professor Maynard 
said that the carefully planned ad- 


dition of Vitamin D, to milk, en- 
dorsed over 20 years ago to help 
prevent rickets in children, has 


He also stat- 
milk 


shown good results. 
ed that adding non-fat dry 


solids to liquid skim milk is nu- 
tritionally sound. 

“In general, the stand taken by 
the Council on Foods of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and by 
the Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council is that ad- 
ditions of nutrients to any foods 
should aim at replacing nutrients 
lost in refining rather than creat- 
ing unnaturally high levels for the 
foods fortified,”’ he said. 


AFMA Elects Webster 


Dean Kingman Webster, Jr., 
President of the H. K. Webster 
Company, Massachusetts, has been 
elected Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association. Harry 
Truax, President of the Farm Bu- 
reau Milling Company, Indiana, 
was named Vice Chairman. Ed. 
Glennon was re-elected Executive 
President of the Association, while 
Bill Diamond was renamed Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer. 

The 46th annual meeting of the 
American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation was held in Chicago May 
5, 6 and 7, with more than 1,500 
in attendance. There were con- 
vention delegates from nearly all 
48 states and _ several foreign 
countries. In 1953, the industry 
manufactured 33.7 million tons of 
feed for use by farmers in the pro- 
duction of meat, milk, and ‘eggs. 


May 10, Cover 


In the Cover Picture story de- 
scribing the Brown Swiss bull on 
the May 10 cover it was stated 
that the bull, P. V. Keeper’s :‘Won- 
der Lad, was owned by William 
Viers. A letter from Mr. Viers ad- 
vises us that the bull and Pleasant 
View Farm are owned by Mr. N. E. 
Leep of Lowell, Indiana. Mr. Viers 
is the farm manager. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


PASTEURIZE 





@ IN THE CITY 
It’s A LAW 


@ ON THE FARM 
IT’S A MUST 





Only through pasteurization can you posi- 
tively protect ae family from diseases 

raw, unpasteurized milk 
—such as undulant fever, typhoid fever, 
strep sore throat and polio. Just testing 
cows won't do it. City residents are pro- 
tected by laws requiring dairies to pas- 


spread throug 


teurize milk. You can give your family. 


this same advantage in your own home. 


HOME 


PASTEURIZERS 


MAKE MILK SAFE TO DRINK 








SET BET Se 
EASILY, QUICKLY, AUTOMATICALLY 


Home Health Pasteurizers assure absolute 
and complete kill of all harmful bacteria, 
as evidenced by laboratory reports. No 
- aS automatic in 
operation. Doesn't give milk a “cooked” 
taste. No stirring or watching. No trouble- 
l year guarantee. 


other as simple to use. . 


some water baths. 
Underwriters’ Approved. 


TWO HANDY KITCHEN SIZES 


ONE GALLON. 





FREE FOLDER Gert the facts on 


diseases milk may spread, and their 
prevention. Write— 


WATERS CONLEY COMPANY 
Dept. H - ‘ochester, Minnesota 









for LIVESTOCK 
. Easily lied 
Cattle Size—$13.00 500 
Sheep-Hog Size—$9.95 500 
Applicator for applying—$2.00 
each 

identical name stamping on 1,000 or more tags 
no charge . . . less than 1,000 tags—-$1.80 net. 








NECK CHAIN TAGS 


1” numbers, both sides. 


lote—-$1.50 each. F.0.B. Newport. 


\elogale), B78 ey tc 


= 


Style 7136. 142” diameter. 1” biacn 
number, both sides, on white back- 
ground, $7.95 per 500 quantity. Hog 
rings tor attaching — $1.75 per 500. 
Ringer—$.50 each. Also complete line 










Complete cow 
set: brass tag 2%"x2'4", 40” chain, 
and attachment link. Per set—dozen 












of Bull Rings, Ear Notchers, Cattle Leads. Prompt 


delivery 


Write for free circular and additional information. 


Free 


NATIONAL BAND & Newport, Ky 


TAG CO. Dept 6.809 








ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us three weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
any issues. Give both your old and 
new addresses. — Hoard's Dairyman. 





For 
DAIRY 
BARNS 

POULTRY 


SPRA-WHITE 


The BETTER White 
WALL COATING 





DRIES 
AS WHITE 
AS SNOW 








Will Not Crack or Peel 


Finest low-cost water soluble paint on the 
market. Fine as face powder—whitest white 
Can be used in Nylon Roller PTO pumps 
No abrasives to hurt your pump; minimum 











wear on equipment 
Available plain or with insecticide lindane 
for fly control. Packed in 50, 25 and 10 
Ib bags. 

Write for Full Information 


SPRA-WHITE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Dept. HD-6254, Cedar Rapids, ltowa 


HOUSES, etc 
halted 











— 
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Home-Canning 





THERE’S REAL CASH SAVING 
ON HOME-CANNED FOODS— 
real down-home goodness, too! It 
costs only 3¢ a quart for jar, lid, and 
heat (based on average jar-life of 8 
years!) So while ber- 
ries, peas, green beans 
are at their luscious ‘ 
best, put up plenty! 
To keep that wonder- 
ful flavor SAFE— 








Be Surer ALL Ways! 


Let Ball Dome Lids 
protect those foods 
your folks enjoy so! 
Cream-smooth en- 
ameil lining guards 
food against corro- 
sive contact. Firm 





red rubber assures positive seal. And 
one good look tells you— Dome down, 
jar sealed! 







RECIPE y 
for Perfect Seal 


Ball Mason Jars— Dome Lid Bands— 
free from nicks free from rust 
New Ball Dome Lids 


After filling jar, wipe top clean. Center 
Dome Lid carefully on jar top. Screw 
band down firmly—do not use force. 

Don't tighten after processing. Result: 
L a perfect seal, every time! 














Home-Canning Handbook 


New Ball Blue Book— 
covering all approved 
home-canning and 
freezing processes— 
gives you over 300 
recipes including pick- 
les, relishes, fruits, 
and vegetables, home canned as 
YOU prefer ’em! Step-by-step 
methods, exact timetables too! Send 
25¢ in coin to: 

- BALL BLUE BOOK, Dept. D624, Muncie, Indiana 


CAN WITH 
CONFIDENCE 
... CAN WITH 









© 004 ware svos co. 









DOME CROP DRYERS 


Dual Purpose Buildings 


Dry and Store Ear Corn or Dry, 
Store, and Direct Feed Your Hey 


Saves valuable crops. Eliminates costly 
labor. Reduces your costs of protein 
feeding supplements. Increase income 
by as much as $60 per cow annually. 
Use DOME System of Making May. Write for 
information on this improved method. Sizes 
to fit any —. Low cost. Easy to erect. 
Simple to ope 

DOME STRUCTURES CORP. 


P.O. Box 147 Gien Ellyn, Ilinois 
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by H. H. Alp 


Watch Egg Production Costs 


that egg prices have been 

off. Likewise, that there is 
not too much promise in future 
1954 markets—certainly not enough 
to permit “leaks” which add un- 
necessarily to costs. 

Some producers believe that dur- 
ing times of low prices it does not 
pay to maintain the high standards 
of management as used during pe- 
riods of good prices. 

If you are in the business of 
commercial egg production, then 
you will survive and succeed with 
only the best of know-how. This 
is especially true during times of 
narrow-profit margins. 

“But,” you say, “I am already 
doing the best I know how.” 

If you are, then you are not 
human for very few of us ever do 
our best. Most folks’ know-how is 
much better than their perform- 
ance record. 

Can you truthfully give yourself 
a clean record on the following? 

1. Do you ever overfill feeders, 
thus causing considerable waste of 
expensive feed? 

2. Is your feeder and drinking 
space ample? 

3. Is your summer feeding sched- 
ule organized and planned to keep 
production at high levels? 

4. What is the story on para- 
sites—lice, mites, intestinal worms 
and the like? 

5. Are you ready for hot weath- 
er? What about cross ventilation, 
or the possible need for mechani- 


T ee is no need to mention 


cal force draft, through the use of 
fans? 

6. Are you equipped with an air- 
conditioned egg room? Records 
show that market egg income is 
increased when eggs are held in 
rooms where both air and humidi- 
ty are controlled. 

7. What about your egg market? 
Are you catering to quality layers, 
and have you explored your home 
market? (I don’t know where all 
the good eggs go, but my local 
stores seem to miss them.) 

8. How much are you spending 
on gadgets and “wonder potions”? 
I visit many poultry farms. On 
most of them one finds plenty of 
“white elephants,” and many feed 
rooms are cluttered up with left- 
over cure-alls. 

9. How is your egg quality? 
Don't be too sure it is the best. I 
knew a poultryman, with many 
years of experience, who claimed 
he had good egg quality until his 
buyer changed over to buying 
strictly on the basis of grade. 

At first, this chap became quite 
indignant because he thought some- 
one was downgrading his eggs. Up- 
on careful checking, it was found 
that he was gathering the eggs 
in wire baskets; yes, three times 
a day. But he was hanging the 
baskets of freshly gathered eggs 
on nails driven into the rafters of 
the hen house—the hottest place in 
the house. In the evening, when 
they were finally taken to the 
egg room, the damage had been 
done after 8 to 10 hours of heat. 





All-Mash Feeding Easy 
and Efficient 


Automatic feeders on commercial 
poultry farms have popularized the 
all-mash feeding method for high 
egg production. One of the out- 
standing advantages of the all- 
mash system is its ease and effi- 
ciency, using present day knowl- 
edge of nutrition to its fullest ex- 
tent, according to John C. Taylor, 
extension poultry specialist . at 
Rutgers University. 

Another development in the feed- 
ing of layers is the use of high 
energy or high efficiency rations, 
which simply means feed containing 
850 to 900 calories per pound. 
These high energy rations will not 
make hens in production too fat. 
The usual protein content of all 
mash rations is 15 per cent. In re- 
cent tests a protein level of 17 per 
cent has been found more effective. 
This higher protein content is re- 
quired for a high rate of lay. 

Field observations where ll- 
mash has been used have not 
shown that this method of feeding 
is a cause of cannibalism in a lay- 
ing flock. 

The all-mash method, using high 
quality rations, should equal or 
surpass Other methods with respect 
to production and mortality. 

Keeping accurate records of pro- 
duction and mortality gives the an- 
swers for each farm. 





Poor management causes most 
dirty eggs. 


No More Culling? 


A few weeks ago I was talking 
with a very successful New York 
state poultryman. Among other 
things, we talked about culling. He 
made the statement, “It doesn’t 
pay to cull the modern flock of 
layers.” What he meant was that 
today’s birds are so well-bred for 
continuous production that the old- 
fashioned culling schedule was “out 
the windows.” 

Such things as winter pause, 
neck molts, and broodiness have 
been fairly well bred out of to- 
day’s layers. Therefore, if a flock 
is given good management, feed, 
and housing, culling should be one 
chore that could be eliminated. 

This doesn’t mean you won't 
have to cull the physically unfit 
and the odd bird which fails for 
one reason or another. 





Important Factors - 


' Affecting Egg Production 


1. Healthy birds — cull out all 
weak, sickly, and undeveloped 
birds; they are a liability. 

2. Ample house room — four 
square feet per bird. 

3. A dry house free from drafts. 

4. Good feed. 

5. Plenty to drink. 

6. Plenty of feed hopper space— 
20 feet per 100 birds. 

7. Oyster shell and grit available 
at all times. 

8. Regular feeding practices. 









PLAN PRODUCTION 
you can with 





PORTABLE SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 


Sprinkler 
irrigation 
lowered my 
feeding costs 


... produced more milk” 


Says Vern Kohistrand, Warren, Oregon 
r 








“Planning production with portable 
sprinkler irrigation really paid off for 
me,”’ says Mr. Kohlstrand. “I’ve cut 
down my summer feeding costs and I 
am getting more milk than formerly 
during the dry pasture season. I figure 
my 20-acre portable sprinkler irrigation 
system easily paid for itself in three 
years, and probably sooner. 
“Formerly I raised a few acres of 
corn and some ten acres of sudan grass. 
This was a help in keeping up the 
cows’ summer milk production but it 
couldn’t begin to equal irrigated pas- 
ture—and it meant a lot of extra work 
planting and cultivating, too, that Idon’t 
have now with sprinkler irrigation.” 


Mr. Kohistrand’s story is typical of the 
results irrigation systems are bringing to 
all kinds of farms in all parts of the country. 
Plan production and increase the profits from 
your acreage with portable sprinkler irrigation. 
And remember—strong, lightweight, non-rusting 
Reynolds Aluminum Irrigation Pipe is the economi- 
cal, efficient lifeline of your portable sprinkler 
irrigation system! 


This label is your guarantee of 





This sign identifies dealers who sell 
Reynolds Aluminum lingation Pipe. 
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FREE! “More income Per Acre” 
—the illustrated booklet that tells 
all about portable sprinkler 
irrigation. 





Reynolds Metals Company 
2573 South Third Street, Lovisville 1, Kentucky 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘More Income Per Acre™ 


Nome — : ——— —— 


RFD. or Street SE 


Town. — Stote 
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DAIRY FARM HOME 





Milk for Everyone 


Milk protects health of young and old alike 


... builds strong teeth, nerves, and muscles 


. +.» helps build up resistance to disease 


. +. supplies food elements at lowest cost. 


by Marian Pike 


ILK is for everyone! Drink 
M it for good health and long 
f It is mighty hard to 
be well-nourished without milk! Milk 
contains 
Calcium and phosphorus— to build 
strong bones and teeth: to help 
regulate heart beat to assist in 
coagulation of blood 
Protein—of good quality to build 
and repau tissues 
Vitamins—A and B complex to 
promote growth and to maintain 
health and vigor 
Not only now during Dairy Month, 
but every month all year through, 
we should remember that milk is 


the “most nearly perfect food.” As 

ich, it is low in calories in rela- 
tion to its high food value. Skim 
(non-fat) milk has the same food 
value as whole milk except for 
fewer calories and no. vitamin A 
When skim milk is used in the 


diet, generous amounts of green and 
vellow vegetables should be added 
to provide vitamin A. Commercial 
milk companies usually add vitamins 
4 and D to skim milk 


How much milk do you need?... 

Nutritionists agree that all per- 
sons of all ages benefit by getting 
more calcium than just barely 
enough for immediate needs. Adult 
bones and teeth undergo slow, but 
continuous change. Fragile bones so 
common among older persons may 
be due to prolonged deficiencies of 
calcium. Stooped shoulders of older 
people may often be due to life- 
long lack of calcium 

Muscle, nerve, and heart action 
use calcium. Growing children must 
have it 

Amounts of milk that will supply 
daily calcium requirements are: 

Children: 3 to 4 cups a day 

Adults: 3 cups a day 

Pregnant women: 4 cups a day 

Nursing mothers: 4 to 6 cups a 
day 

These give about the same amount 
of calcium as one cup of milk: 

1 serving cheese (1% ounces) 

2 servings ice cream ('s pint serv- 

ings) 

(1 


3 servings cottage cheese (% cup 


servings) 


Care of milk... 

1. Put milk in refrigerator as 
soon as you receive it. Keep it there 
until ready to use. Form the habit 
of putting away milk and cream 
first when you clear the table after 
meals 

2. Keep container covered. Milk 
absorbs odors and flavors readily 

3. Clean mouth of container be- 
fore pouring from it 

4. All utensils with which milk 
comes in contact should be washed 


and scalded every time they are 
used 


Forms of milk ... 


Pasteurized — Milk which has 
been heated and kept heated long 
enough to destroy bacteria without 
changing the character of the milk 
chemically. 

Homogenized — Pasteurized milk 
in which fat globules and casein are 
broken up, making a smoother and 
more digestible product 

Non-Fat — Pasteurized milk from 
which the butterfat is removed. 
Usually Vitamins A and D are add- 
ed to equal the vitamin value of 
whole milk. 

Evaporated — Water content of 
milk is reduced by evaporation in 
a vacuum 

Condensed — Evaporated milk to 
which cane sugar is added as a pre- 
servative. 

Dried — Water is completely 
evaporated from either whole or 
skim milk. One cup of milk powder 
plus 4 cups of water will make 1 
quart of liquid milk. 

Concentrated — A new product, 
concentrated milk is fresh milk with 
all its butterfat and solids left in, 
but with three-fourths of the water 
taken out. Diluted it is drunk like 
milk; in concentrated form it is 
used on cereals, puddings; or 4 cup 
of the concentrated milk mixed with 
soda pop gives a tasty beverage. 


Can you eat well for less? .. . 


Dairy foods make many inexpen- 
sive main dishes. For’ example: 
cheese in souffles and casseroles; 
cheese sauce on toast with bacon 
strips; macaroni and cheese; cheese 
rabbit or grilled cheese sandwiches; 
cottage cheese in salad or used in 
making escalloped potatoes. 

Stretching meat, fish or poultry 
is a popular economy, but it is 
sound only when more protein is 
added in other foods. Cheese and 
milk are standbys: 

1 pint milk in cream sauce plus 
7-ounce can of tuna fish makes 4 
servings. 

4 ounce-slices of cheese plus % 
pound of hamburger makes 4 cheese- 
burgers. 

Or use cheese and milk elsewhere 


in the meal, as cheese with apple | 


pie or salad, milk in pudding, cus- 
tard, or as ice cream. 

In milk and cheese main dishes, 
use enough of these protein foods. 
When served instead of meat, maca- 
roni for four needs about 1 pint of 
milk and % pound of cheese. 

You stand to profit both physical- 
ly and financially when dairy foods 
are used freely in well-planned 
menus at your house, 


4 tablespoons frozen or 


6 tablespoons 
4 tablespoons sugar 

1', quarts milk 

1 pint vanilla ice cream 
Whole raspberries or 


Cocoamint Milk Shake 


Nes 


teaspoon salt 
cup hot water 


~~ = 


on 


cups chilled milk 


teaspoon peppermint extract 
4 egg whites 
Pink coloring 
Maraschino cherries 
Dissolve half of sugar 
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Tangerine Milk Treat 


Blend tangerine juice, salt, lemon 
juice, and sugar; chill 

Just before serving add milk; stir 
to blend. 

Pour into cold glasses and top 
with ice cream. Garnish with a few 
whole berries and serve immediately. 


Serves 6 





two minutes, stirring constantly. 
Chill. 

Crush mint leaves with wooden 
spoon; add milk and_ chocolate 
sauce, and let ‘stand in refrigerator 
for 15 to 30 minutes. Strain out 
crushed mint leaves and serve gar- 
nished with sprigs of fresh mint. 
Serves 6. 








—Photos Courtesy National Dairy Council 


Pink Peppermint Lady 


mixture pink. Pour into glasses leav- 
ing room for topping. 

Beat egg whites stiff; then grad- 
ually beat in remaining sugar and 
tint pink. Pile meringue high in 
each glass and garnish with cherry. 

Serve with sipper-spoon or straws 


‘to 6 or 8. 
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From Day to Day 


have taken women from the 

spinning wheel and placed 
them at the steering wheel. No- 
where is this more true than on 
the farm, where the wife must run 
back and forth in the car on a 
thousand errands for all members 
of the family. 

For years, as women drivers 
we've had the finger of suspicion 
or scorn pointed at us as being in- 
competent drivers. One of the big 
motor companies has come to our 
defense and proven that it is not 
so. Women are not poor drivers; 
actual tests have proved it. 

To promote safe driving on the 
highways, and to help women check 
on themselves by pointing up 
the places where driving offenses 
most commonly occur, this com- 


To demands of modern life 


pany has issued a_ safe-driving 
check list. Here are the points 
they name. Check yourself and see 


how many of them you sometimes 
slip up on. 

Exceeding speed limit; not main- 
taining sufficient speed; passing on 
right; passing on hill or curve; 
passing on shoulder; passing 
stopped school bus; following too 
close; weaving in and out of traf- 
fic; riding center line; crossing 
center line where prohibited; stop- 
ping ahead of white line at traffic 
light; making turns from wrong 
lane; making turns in obviously 
unsafe or prohibited areas; parking 
in prohibited areas, parking too far 
from curb, parking half on road, 
half on shoulder; not observing red 
light; entering or leaving car from 
wrong side; not signalling properly; 
not observing stop sign. 

Have your husband check the 
list, too. Be honest, both of you. 
How did you compare? 

7 7 * 

Even though it’s the last of 
June, if the season is as backward 
where you live as it is in my part 
of the country, it’s not too late for 
a housecleaning tip or two. 

Some good summer clothes stor- 
age suggestions have come from 
our state home management spe- 
cialist. First off, she says, start 
out with clean clothes to be stored. 
Then, with a few precautions, they 
should keep through the summer 
free of moths. 

Have your dry cleaner moth- 
proof your garments and blankets 
if you have them commercially 
cleaned, she suggests. Or you can 
do it yourself by hanging them 
outdoors on a clear day and spray- 
ing them lightly with a 5 per cent 
DDT spray. Don’t soak the fabric 
and let them dry thoroughly of the 
surface moisture. 

Store them in as nearly an air- 
tight closet, chest, or drawer as 
possible. Seal the cracks with 
crack-filler; open the tight-fitting 
door only to put clothes in and out. 

Spray or paint your storage 
closet every six months with an 
oil-base 2 per cent chlordane or 5 
per cent DDT solution. Go over 
walls, ceilings, floors and be sure to 
cover cracks, crannies, and other 
hard-to-reach places. 

Do moth crystals help? Yes, to 
a limited degree. The fumes may 
keep moths from feeding. Hang up 
a pound bag for a small closet. 

Does a cedar lined closet keep 
garments moth-free? No, says our 


by Lois J. Hurley 


specialist, not of itself. Properly 
sealed and sprayed any closet will 
keep clean, moth-proofed clothing 
free of moths. 

*> s+ # 


Another housekeeping tip has to 
do with the restoring of glaze to 
chintz. Crisp and perky to start 
life off with, chintz is likely to be 
wilted after a few washings. Here 
is a formula for restoring the 
crispness, untried personally, but 
recommended: 

Dip the chintz into a thin, clear 
starch solution to which a small 
amount of paraffin or candle wax 
has been added. Use a lump about 
the size of a walnut to a pair of 
chintz curtains or draperies; about 
the same for bedspread or slip- 
cover. Shave the wax and stir into 
the hot starch solution until thor- 
oughly melted. Iron on right side. 

* . + 


The late spring has prolonged 
the rhubarb season and delayed the 
strawberries in many sections. 
Rhubarb is a somewhat neglected 
food, being thought of mainly for 
pie or sauce. Actually it has sev- 
eral other interesting uses. 

A pretty party drink may be 
made from rhubarb. To make it, 
cook together until tender 3 pounds 
of rhubarb, 1 quart of water, and 
2 cups of sugar. Strain, add 1 cup 
of lemon juice, 1 cup of shredded 
pineapple, and 3 quarts of cold wa- 
ter. Chill thoroughly and pour in- 
to tall glasses. 

You can make rhubarb ice cream, 
too. Cook until tender 2 cups cut 
up rhubarb, and ', cup of sugar. 
Cool. Add 1 cup of cream and 1 
tablespoon of lemon juice and beat 
into 2 beaten egg yolks. Freeze to 
mushy stage and fold into the 
beaten whites of the eggs, sweet- 
ened with % cup sugar. Finish 
freezing. 

One of my favorites is to make 
a thin rhubarb sauce and freeze in 
refrigerator tray overnight. Serve 
it in sherbet glasses with the meat 
course. It won't be frozen solid, 
just a nice, tart, tangy sherbet to 
point up the good flavors of other 
foods in an appetizing way. 

Baked rhubarb sauce saves a lot 
of time, too. Cut up 1 quart of 
rhubarb; add 1 cup of sugar, 1 ta- 
blespoon of butter, and the juice of 
1 lemon. Stir all together; pour 
into a casserole; cover tightly and 
pop into the oven along with the 
meat loaf or roast and potatoes. 
Or bake along with pies and bread; 
cool and set away in the ice box 
to chill for supper dessert. 

* * « 


I never put strawberries into 
shortcakes right out of the re- 
frigerator. In fact, I always serve 
strawberries warm; even set them 
on top of the oven if it’s going for 
an oven dish. I crush the juice 
from imperfect berries, stir the 
sugar into them and then fold the 
whole, perfect berries gently into 
the resulting juice. Let a gentle 
warmth extract their fine natural 
juice and flavor. 

8 & 


Don’t ever insult a tomato by 
serving it ice cold, either. Pick and 
serve them sun-warm right from 
the garden or take them out of the 
refrigerator long enough before 
serving so that they are warm, fla- 
vorful, and juicy. 











A dress with 
leose yoke front attached to 
the back shoulders and 
stitched across the front to 
form a low and distinctive 
neckline. Sizes 12 to ' 
Size 16: 3% yards 35-inch or 
3% yards 39-inch. 

























































































No. 2960. 
an easy-to-make dress cut in just 
two main pieces has its own bolero 
jacket for moments when the sun 
is behind a cloud. Sizes 10 to 40. 
Size 16: 4% yords 39-inch moterial. 


In @ summery mood— 


No. 2116. In a wide range of 
lorger sizes, this dress with three 
released pleats on each side of the 


assure it of flowing, feminine 
lines. Sizes are 12 to 44. Size 18: 
4% yards of 35-inch or 3% yards 
of 39-inch. 


No. 374. Twenty-one 
big designs, 
ing about 
down to little straw- 
berry clusters of 2 
inches are to be em- 
broidered 
reds, browns, etc. Pat- 
tern includes color 
chart, transfer, threads 
specified. 


No. 
capelet 


No. 2714. 
ing device used by this slimming 
princess dress. 
three main pattern pieces (back, 
front, and side-front panel). 
to 44. 
vords 35-inch. 


12 


216). 
designed 
those of you who are not so 
comes in a wide range 
larger sizes: 
Sun dress and bolero in one 
fabric takes 4% yords of 39- 
inch. 


douyhter's summer wardrobe 
jes, sun dress, and bolero. Sines are 


fabric take only 2% yords of 35-inch. 


meosvur- 


7% inches 





in greens, 


2 






No. 2399. The double duty ensemble for 
includes pont- 


8. Size 4: Dress, bolero, panties in all one 







































A sun dress and 
especially for 


12 to 48. Size 







Note the quick-sew- 
it's cut in just 


Size 18: 4% 
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$________for patterns, 25¢ each. 

waa $ for Spring-Summer Fashion Book, 25¢ each. 
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Milking Our Way 
through College 


Seven years ago two Michigan 
boys began dairying. Now the 
cows are paying school expenses. 


by, Richard G. Benne 


Y BROTHER, Max, and I are milking 
M our way through college. Max is a 


freshman in agriculture, and I am in 
my second year of professional veterinary 
medicine, both at Michigan State College. 
Since our farm is within 10 minutes driving 
time of the campus, dairying fits in quite 
well with our school work. 

When we were still in grade school, our 
parents encouraged us to make a start in the 
dairy business, with the hope that we could 
earn our high school and college expenses at 
home 

Therefore, seven years ago, when Max was 
10 and I was 13 years old, we did so with 
their aid by each buying a registered Hol- 
stein calf for use in 4-H Club projects. It 
was a scratch start, since we had no other 
dairy animals on the farm at that time, but 
now we have 31 cattle in our herd, including 
22 registered cows and heifers. 

The creamery at the college buys our milk 
for distribution in fluid form and here are 


some of the prices received and butterfat 

tests: 

} Date received Lbs. milk % fat Price cwt. 2 
Dec. 15, 1953 7,120.5 3.75 $4.805 
Jan. 15, 1954 10,844.0 3.70 4.74 

13,777.0 3.70 4.76 


Feb. 15, 1954 


To date, in spite of the recent drops in 
prices, we have sold $20,493.51 worth of milk 
and $6,608.69 worth of cattle—cull cows, 
calves, and a few young bulls for breeding 
purposes. Eggs, poultry, wheat, and field 
beans are other cash crops from our farm. 


Requires hard work... 


We have learned the hard way that there 
is lots of work and many expenses connected 
with dairying, so no one should think that 
the above figures represent profits. 

As we started during a boom time the 
costs for our breeding animals and equip- 
ment have been high. For the past several 
years we have farmed about 180 acres of 
land in an effort to provide hay, grain, pas- 
ture, and bedding for our herd, and this has 
proved to be quite an undertaking for a part- 
time project. 

Our parents work with us, but they are not 
farmers primarily. Our father works away 


from home during the day, so much of the 
managing has been left to us, especially as 
our experience grew. 

These operations have necessitated the pur- 


chase of a considerable amount of machinery, 
which now includes two tractors with plows, 
a mower, rake, disk harrow, manure spreader, 
wagon, cult’ovacker, corn planter, grain drill, 
pickup truck, two drags, and two farm trail- 
ers. 

We made a grain conveyor in the high 
school shop, and it has helped a lot in han- 
dling grain. 

Trading work with neighbors during the 
summers and making hay on shares has 
helped us to keep down cash expenses. We 
have also been able to offset some of our 
machine hire, such as combining grain, baling 
hay, and picking corn by doing custom work 
ourselves for other people. : 

Last winter, except in the most extremely 
wet or snowy weather, we hauled out the 
manure every day, often after dark. 

Careful and thorough organization of all 
our activities and close cooperation by all 
members of the family are essential for the 
success of a venture like ours because with- 
out them school attendance schedules could 
not be kept without slighting the work. An- 
other requisite is willingness to work early 
and late while many other students are sleep- 
ing or playing. 


Use artificial breeding .. . 


We are members of a cooperative artificial 
breeders’ association, a connection that gives 
us access to far better sires than we could 
afford otherwise. The bull stud is located on 
the college farm only a few miles from our 
place, so we have visited it often and watched 
the bulls being handled. Our percentage of 
conception with artificial breeding has been 
good. 

We feel that the difficulties some breeders 
experience with this practice in this regard 
are due to their failure to observe heat signs 
in the animals at the right time, something 
that requires close and constant attention. 

Six of the heifers we raised by artificial 
insemination are now in production in our 
herd and are doing well for us. 

The Holstein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica granted each of us free membership in 
the organization as junior breeders, a cour- 
tesy that has permitted us to register our 
animals at member rates. At our request the 
association reserved the prefix name Bennbros 
for animals produced by our partnership, and 
we hope it can eventually be added to the 
names of some outstanding animals. 

In our opinion, every dairy should have a 
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HIGH-PRODUCING COWS are providing money and priceless experience 
for these two farm boys studying agriculture at Michigan State College. 


cabinet for storing medicines and other small 
supplies, which otherwise accumulate in for- 
gotten places, gather dust, and lose their use- 
fulness. 

One stormy day when we couldn’t work 
outside we built a cabinet and hung it in the 
vestibule. It is 10 inches deep, 6 feet high, 
and 3.5 feet wide. This provides room for 
many small items and keeps them clean and 
in good condition when needed. By using 
partly-used lumber and constructing it our- 
selves, the cash cost was only about $12. 

We keep a supply of common medicines and 
disinfectants on hand, along with a ther- 
mometer, obstetrical chain, rubber tube for 
relieving bloat, and hoof trimming tools. 

It is also convenient to keep a hammer, 
screw driver, pliers, some wrenches, and an 
assortment of nails and screws in the cabinet 
in order that small repairs or adjustments 
can be made during the time that would 
otherwise be used in locating the necessary 
tools. 

Considering the time and veterinary bills 
our cabinet has saved us, we think it has 
been a very good investment. 


Keep production records ... 


Membership in the Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association provides a means for test- 
ing our herd, and gives us monthly produc- 
tion records for the herd and each individual 
cow. The tester’s reports are always studied 
with eager interest to see how the cows are 
producing. 

For the year ending July 1, 1953, our herd 
average was 12,086 pounds of milk and 422 
pounds of fat. We hope to do better during 
the present year, but that will depend on 
how some of our first-calf heifers produce. 

We try to feed our animals according to 
approved practices, and our cow tester’s 
recommendations help us in this regard. 

The ground grain ration we use consists of: 

1,000 pounds ear corn 
400 pounds oats 
400 pounds soybean oil 
200 pounds wheat bran 
50 pounds liquid molasses 
20 pounds steamed bone meal 
20 pounds salt 

This ration has a crude protein content of 
approximately 16 per cent and we feed it at 
the rate of 1 pound for each 3 pounds of milk 
produced, along with the best quality hay we 
can raise. 

Unfortunately, we do not have a silo, but 


meal 
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DOLLYDALE, 


AVOID LOSSES FROM 
OVERFEEDING OR UNDERFEEDING 


Accurate weight of feed-ration at a glance. 
Weighs up to 5 pounds of feed. Clog proof —Auto- 
matic—Precision made. rge scoop of airplane 
aluminum. Pays for itself in first month or money 
back. Postpaid if cash with order $995 each. 


THE ROBSON CORP., FRED F. FRENCH BLDG., W. Y. 17—DEPT. 2-3 


T 
foe Feed Costs 


$10-$16 a Ton 


BROWER Wirliind 
FEED MIXERS 


Mix your own cattle, hog and poul- 
try feeds—save 60c to 80c per 100 
lbs. Mixes a perfect blend in 10 
minutes. 5 sizes—700 to 4,000 Ibs 
Made of heavy steel, electrically 
welded. Sold on 30-day trial guar- 
antee Write for catalog low 
prices and easy payment plan. 


= 
BROWER MFO. CO., Box 2588, QUINCY, ILL. 








Worlds Largest Selling Mixer! 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
Style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today 
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AT LAST! 
POSITIVE 


FLY 
CONTROL 


with 


WIPED 
OUT 
FLIES 

AT 1953 

IOWA 


Spra-Fly STATE 


FAIR 

Safe Anywhere! | 
Ask Your Dealer or Contac? 
Spra-White Chemical Co., Inc. 
Dept. HD-6254 Cedar Rapids, lowa 




















REGISTERED BORDER COLLIES 
PUPPIES 


now available Blood- 
lines sired by Imported, 
National and _ Interna- 
tional Champions. 
tL. B. TOPLIFF 
Box #123 
Gurnee, tilinois 








SELF 
FEEDING 
HAY 


Eliminate carting hay 
to the cow! With the 
Martin Self-Feeding 
Haymaker the cows go 
to the hay and help 
themselves to the high- 
est quality hay—cafe- 
teria style. 


eet t ‘ 


WRITE FOR 
FACTS NOW! 


MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION ! 


3305 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send me FREE literature on 
| Self-Feeding Haymaker [(_] Sile (_) Cribs (_) Bins 


Nome. 





Address 











we usually have several kinds of 
hay, which we feed alternately so 
the animals won't become tired of 
any one kind. 

During the pasture season the 
cows may not eat this amount of 
grain, so we adjust it to what 
they will clean up readily and then 
increase it when the pasture be- 
comes poorer. We always feed hay 
to the cows along with pasture to 
help keep down bloat. 

In caring for young calves, we 
have been surprised at how much 
warm water they will drink if it is 
supplied to them. It is not un- 
common for a week old calf to 
drink a gallon of water daily from 
a nipple bucket, in addition to an 
adequate supply of whole milk. 
This has caused us to wonder if 
some dairymen do not neglect this 
chore to the detriment of their 
calves. 

Our parents have worked with us 
on the project and have helped to 
provide operating capital when 
needed. Participation in 4-H Club 
and FFA activities has furnished 
us much helpful advice from local, 
county, and state leaders, and has 
permitted us to observe the prac- 
tices of some of the best dairy- 
men in the area. 

On the basis of his accomplish- 
ments in our farming partnership, 
Max was awarded the degree of 
State Farmer by the latter organ- 
ization last spring. He and I have 
each represented Michigan as dele- 
gates to the 4-H Club Congress 


held in Chicago at the time of the 
International Livestock Show. 

Since it has cost a lot of time 
and money to establish our dairy 
business, the recent declines in 
milk and cattle prices have been 
very disappointing; however, we 
are still on top financially, and we 
hope that hard work and good 
management practices can keep us 
there. 

Besides, there are benefits to be 
derived from dairy farming other 
than monetary gains. The care 
and operation of modern farm 
equipment helps to develop initia- 
tive, judgment, and responsibility. 
I feel that the experience I have 
already had on the farm will be 
valuable to me in any phase of 
veterinary work I may later en- 
gage in, and if Max’ continues in 
the field of agriculture, his farm- 
ing experience will, of course, 
serve as a direct foundation for 
his adult activities. 

Then, too, looking at our big 
Holsteins, and knowing that they 
are working for us, gives a feeling 
of security in something tangible, 
which many young people need so 
urgently today. People who have 
not had the opportunity to work 
with animals; to experience the 
satisfaction that comes from mak- 
ing a herd warm and comfortable 
for a wintry night; to plow and to 
smell the freshly plowed earth; to 
plant and to harvest; have missed 
much of what has always been 
fundamental in American life. 

THE END 





Polio Pointers for 1954 


A SAFE and promising polio vac- 
cine is being studied now. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of children in 
the primary grades are taking part 
in tests to prove its effectiveness. 
After completion of the tests in 
early June, this vaccine will not be 
used again in 1954. There will be 
none of it for anyone else this year. 
Only children in counties select- 
ed by State Public Health Officers 
and the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis could be included 
in the tests. Not all of them re- 
ceived the vaccine, but the health 
records of all these children are 
important to the vaccine study. 

After the 1954 polio season is 
over, a count will be made of polio 
cases which may occur in the test 
areas among children who received 
the vaccine and among those who 
did not. A comparison will show 
whether children who received the 
vaccine actually were protected 
when polio came to their neighbor- 
hood. The results will not be 
known until sometime in 1955. Un- 
til scientists declare this vaccine 
to be effective, it will not be pro- 
duced for general use. 

This vaccine study is financed by 
the March of Dimes at a cost of 
$7,500,000. 

The quantity of gamma globulin 
for polio will be tripled in 1954. 
To make this possible, the National 
Foundation will purchase supplies 
costing $19,000,000 and turn them 
over to the Federal Government 
for distribution. But there is still 
not enough for all the nation’s 
children. In 1954, it is officially 
recommended that GG be used only 
in group inoculations in places 
where polio is occurring. This 
means groups larger than a family, 
such as neighborhoods, schools, and 
camps. Your State Public Health 
Officer will decide when, where, 
and to what groups it shall be 
given. 


In polio vaccine test areas, GG 
will not be used for the important 
reason that this would interfere 
with proving the value of the vac- 


cine. The only exceptions recom- 


mended will be use of GG for the 
control of measies and hepatitis 
and in unusual circumstances where 
the State Public Health Officer de- 
cides that its use will not affect 
the vaccine study. 

Remember, gamma globulin is 
not a vaccine. It can give only 
temporary protection against polio. 
Scientific tests have shown that it 
is 80 per cent effective when given 
sufficiently early to all children in 
an area where an epidemic has 
started. Until the effectiveness of 
the vaccine has been proved, GG 
is the only available protection 
against polio, 

Although a vaccine is being test- 
ed and GG will be available in in- 
creased amounts this year, we must 
expect polio cases again in 1954, 
Here is what you can do if polio 
comes to your community. 

1. Keep children with their usu- 
al companions; don’t take them in 
crowds. 

2. Avoid fatigue and chilling. 
This means adults, too. 

3. Follow your doctor’s advice 
about mouth and throat operations. 

4. Teach children to wash hands 
carefully before eating and after 
going to the toilet. Don’t use an- 
other’s soiled towels, dishes, or ta- 
bleware. 

5. Tell your doctor if these 
symptoms appear: headache, fever, 
sore throat, upset stomach, stiff 
neck or back. Put sick person to 
bed promptly. 

6. Remember, at least half of all 
polio patients get well without any 
crippling. 

7. Get in touch with your local 
Chapter of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis if you 
need help for a polio patient. 
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AMAZING 


TEAT’-CUP 
DEMONSTRATION 


To demonstrate on @& 





your own cows, how 





you con milk up to 


25% FASTER 


Order 4 wet 
do this: bre 
rubber MAES INFI A. 
TIONS at 90c each; we 
will send th postpaid 
and INCLI DE 4 atain 
less stee] MARS SHELLS! 
You PAY NOTHIN« 
shells f 
Then, 





faster and better 
shelis postpaid. If t 
isfy, send only $3. 
for the shells 
Mail coupor 
now for 4 inf 

NOTHING (or $3.50 each 
per shell AFTER ¢ day 
demonstration! 

der as many complete 

of 4 teat cups as you 

to test all your units 
this liberal offer—if y« 
promptly 

NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
Maes 2-Piece Teat Cups 


Won't creep or drop off udder 
no matter size shape teats! 
milk up to 25 faster, 
cleaner. better with less strip- 
pings. Cups take apart, assem- 
ble in an instant. Just 2 pieces 
» dent-proof ‘‘life- 
ll, the l-piece flexi 
le brown rubber inflation! Gen- 
uine Maes Teat Cups milk as no 
other cup can with same vac- 
uum you now use Their eci- 
entifically correct design is th 
result of years of researc) 
the inventive ability of an hon- 
est-to-goodness FARMER! For 
healthy udders and absen f 
Mastitis, Maes « 
inflations have no 
simple, sanitary, practical that 
thousands of profitwise dairymen 
have ised them daily for 20 
years. Our Style B for a De La- 
val is unsurpassed—our Style A_ will prove 
superlative for Riteway, Sears, McCormick, 
Empire, Perfection and similar standard ma- 
chines, poy may the = ity a our oe 


ber has no equa 


ATTENTION, SURGE OWNERS! 


Since my announcement 

last year that my special 

ly-designed Maes Inflations 

were ready for SURGE 

owners more and more 

rofit-wise Surge owners 

e been switching to my 

ent-applied-for inflations! 

are m nas to fit your 

own Surge shell They won't 

drop off! Molded of finest 

quality browu rubber. They'll 

give faster better cleaner 

milking! Try them.’ Order or 
coupon (Dealers Wanted!) 
SURGE OWNERS SAY: 

SMALL Dairy: ‘‘When you run 4 

milkers alone you like an infia- 

tion that doesn't drop off. | save 

more than a minute per cow with 

Maes inflations and they mitk 

Clean. Now all our cows have 

healthy udders."’ WILLIS WIL- 
LIAMS, (Spring Arbor, Mich.) 

LARGE DAIRY: “Your new in- 

flations for SURGE shells are best 

we have tried. Send 16 more.’’ 

WM. 6B. K. BASSETT, Moorland 

Farms, Pottersville, N. J. Later Mr. 

Bassett wrote us; “Enclosing photo 

of Star Valley Colorado taken since 

Gropping a heifer calf at end of her 

record lactation. She is a Class 

Leader for Milk with a production 

of 16,721 Ibs. of 

milk and 712 Ibs. 

of fat (Sr. 4-HIR. 

2x). This record 

was made possi- 

ble under com- 

mercial condition be- 

cause the extra pli- 

ability and special 

design of Maes infia- 

tions helped protect 

our heavy mitkers. 

We enclose $19.20 

Jor, more _intlations. Pa 





SEND THIS DEMONSTRATION ORDER! | 


MAES MILKERS, INC., (We pay the Postage) 
Bear Creek Farm, Dept. 64-G, Marshali, Mich. 
I enclose $ for Maes itnflations at 90«c 
( ) Send also 
postpaid 
I will pay €5.50 cack for stainless «tee] shells 

lays or return shells postpaid 
for Maes flations for my 
s at only 85¢ each (Surge Own 
od onda r INFLATIONS ONLY!) 


! 
‘ ! 
Maes Stainless Steel Sheils 1 
i 
i 
i 
! 
I 
Name 1 
Street or R. R. Number ! 
! 

City 
. i 
Number Cow Milke« i 
Machine Name ! 
a! 
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CPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


-— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising im this department is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘help 


wanted and positiuns wanted advertising which 
address J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, 


is only 20 cents per word per insertion. Count 


Minnesota,’’ is considered as eight words. Blind 


advertisements must be signed SOX <=. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ and 
count as & editional words. Count each initial of group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR 
CHECK WITH ORDER Copy must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- 


TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES Send 


order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 





STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 





Wisconsin 
DAIRY CATTLE 
FARMERS « t Have appro ately S0Ot 
“- « 4 t 1.B. and 
: . " Open and 
s ging fere \ . k from se 
‘ « attle stockyard 
‘ e ruckload 
‘ SHADY FLM STOCK 
“us 4 | sha. Whe 
h sha ‘ Sturdevant 
1.* 
WISCONSIN t fers a ages 
WA ocn & LYNCH 
bik r Wisconsin 
4° 
HOLSTEIN ‘ and fers Also 
tire< 
Pr. ¢ bh 9 HBev- 
PIPER | ' Pur grade Hol 
‘ ‘ ealth 
H ne 
' ‘ ‘ .* 
KENYON | j ‘ siry farm 
‘ tres 
Zz B . 
} « ad 
h NY I ERS * I is 
big 1-* 
FOR H fers write 
} ~ LA ! . ‘ 5.° 
KEATING Hr Fa are selection test 
and springing 
w rders 
f P hone 414 
| \ \N 5-° 
HOLSTEINS « t sarge selection ! 
z ‘ : eifers 
rh i Bang ' STANLEY BURNIDGE 
“ON iH : ‘ ttle El 
‘ I H " ‘ : Fatab 
; \ “ st Claremore 
Okla i p ( ’ é 1-24 
HOLSTEIN < : arge ele { registered 
! z grade [res and springers a! 
y and Ww r ‘ buy any kind 
lairy att y Write r me. Our 
VERLI iH (REEN & 
LON ' uf , 2-* 
we ve & good «ss t t dairy heifers and 
' t we don't have 
‘ A for y We 
\“ ‘ and Minnesota 
\\ ‘ INK BROTHERS, INC Mi 
’ \ 8-* 
REGISTERED |}! r we fer Certified 
PAt VAN CLEVI New Prov 
} ‘ 12-* 
HOLSTEIN and ’ We've got them 
HARRY BIRGER DAIRY 
cA } iw Rose nt Minnesota Phone 
12-12 
FOR »& Hi ' e rs freshening in 
» EUGENE HALL, 
Rh ! W 
ATTENTION t en and ttle dealers We 
i t eite to treahen this 
{ * kn y r 
W ‘ pply en BOTTEMA 
rARMS. t. it Pla eld 826¢ 0-* 
LARGE ‘ { Holster and «6 (juerneey 
: ‘ eer eifers and 
P ‘ CHESTER FROBER( 
\ | . 17." 
REGISTERED |i t salves. D. I CAVEY 
j A 11.-* 
HOLSTEINS Car s ct e¢ Minnesota and Wis- 
f " 7 Few choice 
‘ bb HoOWEY Sout St Paul 
Mine ‘ 9-4 
MILKING ging ws and eifers many 
artificially bred rs 
I z ] C.U.D shipments by truck 
KLEIN'S DAIRYLAND 
ACK EAS We t Faille Wis nein Tele 
« 3 8-* 
REGISTERED ——Civernsey calves K. V. FARM 
\ ' 11-° 
REGISTERED bt Swiss stock Bulle-—Heif 
* ages Foundation 
! ' neg I BUCKINGHAM 
is y Ww r 11-2 
DAIRYMEN ure in need of Breed 
F h tres T' springers fa fresher 
z ' er eifers registered heifer 
ca Contact-—-R. H. WAL- 
rER Lanner Wisconsin Phone Menomonee 
Falls “5 9-4 
CANADIAN Ayr res Breeding stock, all ages, 
s t ] nes 50 = miles 
“ t Tor CLARK BROS Norval! 
Ontar 12-2 





LIVESTOCK WANTED 


WANTED Feeder pigs, weaning age and over 











State kind ‘ ' ber you have and price 
LDONARD ERDAHI Cresco, lows 12-2 
CATTLE MARKERS 
DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
tag for horns and eck Write for folder 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunt- 
ngtor Indiana 16-* 
ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic Send 
for stalog GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON 
Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania 18-* 





STOCKMEN'’S SUPPLIES 


ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
plete line. Write for free catalog. NASCO, 
Fort Atkineon W isconsia 1-* 








ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment manufactured 


by the leading company in this field Write 
today for free catalog. INSEMIKIT CO., INC 
Box 43, Baraboo, Wisconsin 4 


HORN weights, 90c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 
sizes % Ib 1 Ib 1% Ib.. and 2 Ibs. Tattoo 
markers $5.25 postpaid, includes set of num 
bers, bottle of ink, and full directions. We also 
carry complete line of ear tags. neck chains 
veterinary instruments supplies serums. reme- 
dies; in tact, everything for the stockman 
Write for free catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY 
CO., Council Bluffs, lows. 18-* 


FEED BAGS 


WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton 
and burlap feed bags. Write for our quota- 
tions THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP 
COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 1-* 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 














WANTED—1250—1500 gallon milk tank truck. 


GRIGSBY FARMS, Whitesburg, Tenn. 12-2 





FARM EQUIPMENT 





COW stalls, pens, «eel windows, hay carriers. 


steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC Bel 
Air. Maryland 18-* 


WAGON Unloader. Inexpensive al! purpose unit 


for front or rear unloading wagons. Free |it- 
erature BISHMAN BROS. CO Hutchinson 
Minnesota 9-4 


LOW cost grain drier Removes moisture and 


protects shelled corn, wheat and other small 
grain Fits any bin. Write LOUDEN, Dept 


5. Fairfield. lowa 11-* 
GIGANTIC surplus sale — Tremendous savings 
Government and excess § inventory power 
plans Hydraulics, compressors, pumps, weed 
sprayers, chain saws, binoculars, tools, hun- 
dreds items Illustrated catalog free SUR- 
PLUS CENTER, 838 “O Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 11-2 


DUE to a change in feeding plans I have a 


brand new International Engine Drive 20C 
Chopper with both heads at §700.00 off regu- 
lar price Can deliver RAY WILT Bliss- 


field, Michigan 11-2 
BOOMS Wagon Unloader All-purpose Inex- 
pensive Fasily attaches to your present 
wagon Also self unloading feed carts Free 
literature. BOOMS SILO COMPANY, Harbor 
Beach, Michigan 4-apl 


LIQUID manure pump Luna No. 3. Write to P 


O. BRANDENBERGER, 6031 8. W. Pendle- 
ton Crt., Portland 19, Oregon. 6-spl 





FARMS WANTED 





WANTED—To rent or lease with option of buy- 
ing stocked and ecuipped (Cirade A_ dairy 
farm located in south or southeast Would 
add registered Brown Swiss herd to present 
herd. BOX 319, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin 











FARMS FOR SALE 





WISCONSIN equipped farms! 107 acres $10,500; 


160 acres §15,600; 160 acres §18.000; 166 
acres $186,50% 200 acres $19,500 277 acres 
$24,000 Early possession if desired Free 
lists and photos BAKER ZZ-41, St. Croix 
Falls, Wisconsin 


“LIVESTOCK and Farm Commodity Outlook’’ 


and 1000 Pounds of Meat per Acre Write 
for them KINGWELL AGENCY Realtors, 
Box 267A. Corvallis, Oregon 12-* 


STROUT Realty Catalog. Mailed free! Farms, 


homes businesses 34 States coast-to-coast 
3240 bargains described World's largest; 54 
years service STROUT REALTY, 7-T So 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago 5, Ill 8-* 
LARGE Dairy, 480 acres on U. S. 17. Com- 
plete, cows and equipment. 2 silos, house and 
barns Excellent condition. Write GARDENS 
CORNER DAIRY, Sheldon, So. Carolina. 9-6 
1N Delaware—Farms of all sizes; homes, busi- 
nesses and investment § properties MARY 
VINSON DALY. Real Estate, Wyoming. Dela 
ware 18-apl 
270 ACRE dairy tarm located U.S. Route #15 
brick bungalow 18 stanchion milk barn and 
silo, price 25,000.00 BRADHAM REAL- 
TY COMPANY, Sumter. 8. ¢ 11-2 
SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, al! located 
near Fort Atkinson, the world's dairy capital. 
Our liste are always complete. Write for free 
catalogue LOC ANWAY INC., Wisconsin's 
leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson Wis- 
consin 6-* 
VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor—JOHN 
H. HITT, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 1-* 





HELP WANTED 


SINGLE men with dairy, poultry, genera! farm 
experience. Top farm wages. Chance for train- 
ing and advancement. Excellent working and 





living conditions Steady, year-round work 
BOX 720, care Hoard’s Deiryman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 13-* 


DAIRYMAN—One single, one married, for top 
Holstein herd. M. MOORE, 1247 Belmont 
Ave., Chicago 15, Illinois. 10-° 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 





HELP WANTED 


POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 





HELMS U. S. approved pullorum clean chicks. 


Thirty years flocks improvement. Official rec- 
ords ver 300 eggs. pedigreed sired matings. 
Hatching year around Free bulletins. ILLI- 
NOIS HATCHERY, Metropolis, Llinois 11-2 


BROILER Whites—Pullorum clean—large type 


Available throughout year at competitive 
prices All guaranteed SKARSTAD TUR- 
KEY HATCHERY, INC., Roc er, Minneso- 
ta. Tel. 3190 12° 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





NYLON hosiery bargains Factory rejects 
thirds ) 0 tn 


6 pair $1 ir better grade 


onds) 3 air $1 Our select grade (irreg- 
lars) 3 pair $2 Postpaid when cas wit 
order ALLEN HOSTERY COMPANY Box 
349. lept 11. Chattanooga. Tenr 1-* 
LOOK! Full fashioned nylon hosiery: Irregulars 
3 pr. $2. Seconds 3 pr. $1 Thirds 6 pr. $1 
Satisfaction guaranteed PREMIER SALES 
Box 8177, Chattanooga, Tennessee 4.* 
TREMENDOUS Value! Beautif transparent 
Plastic bags. 1344%x18". regularly 10« special 
5c each postpaid! Guaranteed perfect! Hurry! 
WENONAH, Box 195, W-HD, Winona, Min- 
nesota. 11-2 





MISCELLANEOUS 





SILO Inner-Seal (linseed mix) seals silos. Write 


for Silo Care & Repair folder INDIANA 
SILO & PAINT CO North Manchester, In- 
diana 7-° 
IRRIGATION Equipment! Want to eliminate 
extra costs on your new system Volume pur- 
chase sim plific lesigr cas! prices bring 
y ew es standard t g and 
Auto-Lock ng ife-tim rinkler 
threads apr ind gasket eve eng 
Write for rice and enginee l'se 


Ps red proposa “ 
our i years experience MICHIGAN OR- 
CHARD SUPPLY CO South Haven, Mich- 
igar Phone 252 11-2 








POSITIONS WANTED 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioneering 





8425D4, Kansas City, 











WANTED 











Sales Representatives! 


We need capable sales peo- 
ple to sell subscriptions for 
The National Dairy Farm 
Magazine to Dairy Farmers. 
Good territories open. Car 
needed, farm background 
helpful. Many of our pres- 
ent sales people making 
commissions of over $100 
weekly. 


Write Today To 
Circulation Manager 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Fort Aikinson, Wisconsin 








ZIMMERMAN FARMS 











0 monthly raising Angora and 


WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson, 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


SWEET pitato plants 











BINDERS 


Bind your copies of HOARD’'S 
DAIRYMAN in this handy binder 
Blue fabricoid with gold letters. 
Holds 1 year. 


Send $3.00 to 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson 
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CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 


| Improved Stud Service 


An opportunity to follow a well-defined, 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms. 
Matings to present herd sires and lookin 
ahead to future sires, combining the mos 
desirable bloodlines. 

Selected Matings available in all five 
major dairy breeds. For further informa- 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write: 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Illinois Telephone: Cary 5411 


JUNE 25, 














Profit More 
with 


* 
af 
ey 3] BROWN 3 


Brown Swiss eatves are large, strong and rugged 
individuals; you will find them easy to raise. At 
birth they will weigh from 90 to 120 pounds— 
They will make rapid gains, and have a high 
veal value. 





£4 


a ND 


Brown Swiss cows when mature will weigh 1400 to 
1600 pounds, or even more—You will find they 
have a high market resale value. If Brown Swiss 
cows have to be culled from your milking herd, 
you will not have a big sacrifice when you put 
them on the open market. Now is the time to 
start the foundation for your purebred herd. 


For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 


FREE Facts on GUERNSEY Profits 


Send for “how-to” information about 
Guernsey profits — more income over feed costs 
plus the advantages of GOLDEN GUERNSEY, 
the milk chat always has a steady, ready market. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUS 
402 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


FOR SALE - BULL 


BORN JUNE 1953. Dam made 9068 - 
418 Jr2 305C 2x machine milking. 
Two maternal sisters with high 2x 
records. From an outstanding cow fam- 
ily. Sire is desirably proven and first 
3 daughters in our herd average 40 
per day Jr2 2x machine milking. Also 
choice, well bred heifers all ages. 

















TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats New York 











IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, 800, or lb. dams. Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 


FOR SALE 


Young Guernsey bulls by outstanding herd 
sires and out of high production dams 
from good cow families. Ask for our DE- 
FERRED PAYMENT PLAN. Also out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective 


breeding. 
BURTON LANE FARM 
Lake Forest, 














Box 552 Ilinois 








REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered Guernsey bulls by proven sires, 
such as Horseshoe Conrad Asterbiit and out of at 
least 400 pound dams, for sale. Large selection to 
choose from, serviceable age and younger. Calf- 
hood vaccinated. Bang's free, TB accredited herd. 
Write or visit us for pedigrees and ful! particulars. 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn. 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 
Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service- 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 
an outstanding type and production Sire. Dame: 


are deughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal, large. typy. 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
Ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds. 305—2x milking. 


Heifer calves for club work for Sale, the blue rih- 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type breeding and records. We are of- 
fering for sale sons of our herd sires, Meadow 
Lodge King’s Duke and R. Lane's Proud King. 





Sires’ dams have records from 614 to 926 fat. 
Also some choice heifers. Write today for full 
information. 


R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
J. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 








ESKDALE FARMS GUERNSEYS 
We Have A Potential’ Herd Sire For You. 
Bull Calves and Young Bulls Out of Dams 
of High Quality and Production. Helfers 
Occasionally Available. 

Write or visit either of our herds. 

Neenah, Wis., Box 512 or 
Tryon, N. C., Box 488 








BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang's tested. Serv- 
ice to buyers is free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire-—grade or pure bred. 
Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY SREEDERS’ 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 








AYRSHIRES 
PNAS TS) 








Write ber Boot iets 


yrsbire Breeders Associstion 
* 10 Conter &., Denden Ve 


IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
THREE OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVING SOON. TAKE A BULL CALF, 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE. WRITE 
CLARENCE L. CORKWELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio 











AYRSHIRE BULL CALF—Born 5-15-54. By an 
Approved sire and out of ‘‘Excellent’’ dam that 
has 5 yr. old record of 14,373 iba. milk——-3.9% 
561 Ibs. fat in 305 days milked twice daily. 
Price $400 if taken at once. STRATHGLASS 
FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 


> Bradt 


> Join the Rest 
They are buying 
the Best 


Windrow Bulls are selling like 
hot cakes, and going into top 
herds east and west. 

Here's a fine youngster. His sire is a son 
of ‘‘Miss Phett’’. His dam is a Very Good 
511 tb. fat daughter of ‘‘Teddy Dougias'’ 
Born Oct. 10-53. You'll improve your Herd 












with this one. Write today. 


WINDROW FARMS 


5501 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


Coolidge Highway 

















WANT AN AYRSHIRE 
BULL CALF? 


We can offer you one of the best in this breeding 
business. Sired by a son of the illustrious Miss 
Phett (1036 Ibs. fat) and out of the top produc- 
ing cow in our herd (50 Ton Winner—3 actual 
records over 600 Ibs. fat). Dam is of Penshurst 
breeding. Better Move Fast. LONG LANE 
FARM, Marine City, Michigan. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


By Carefree Diamond Jim, Double ap- 
proved, 10 daughters avg. 11,532 Ibs. milk 
4.32% 499 Ibs. fat. Herd classification .858. 
Calves out of Diamond Jim Daughters by 
Sires backed by approved breeding. Calves 
nearly any age. Write for pedigrees and 
prices. 
CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 

New Haven Indiana 











WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 
We know most of the breeders in America’s 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay. 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY SREEDERS' ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Charies L. Dalton, Sec. 





AYRSHIRE CALVES 


ait s<* 
Hoosierlea Farms, Franklin, Ind. 


Scotch - Shorthorns af “tuality and Breeding 
write Randolph M. & William R. Core 
LAKEVIEW RANCH, Jackson, Miss. 


R. R. 1 SIWEL RD. 









Breed Jerseys— 
“the profit cow’ 






$ Mature and calve earlier 
$ Cost less to raise 

$ Are better grazers 

$ Have best heat resistance 
$ Make more profit per acre 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
Dept. G-64, Columbus, O. 















BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


Some of the Breed’s Greatest Name Herds are 
buying Brigham Bulls. There's a reason. 
Production Breeding is now of top impor- 
tance. 

We can help you get 
duction per cow. 
Write us about a herd sire prospect from a 
great milking family. 


more and more pro- 





8ST. ALBANS 


his VERMONT 
Established 1803 


ELBERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 











BILTMORE JERSEYS 


Biltmore’s large Jersey Herd is divided 
up in individual farm units of about 
60 milking cows. 

A family milks, manages, 
each unit. 

The Dams deserving to become moth- 
ers of herd sire prospects are intimate- 
ly known. 

You Get More For Your Herd Sire 
Dollar. Let us prove this to your 
complete satisfaction. 


WRITE TODAY 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 


and feeds 































EAR TAG B-114 
CARNATION PROFESSOR 


HUBBY 


Born October 23, 1953 


We Recommend This “‘Pro- 
fessor’ Son From A “Black 


299 

Magic’ Dam 
IS seven nearest dams already aver- 
age 904 pounds of butterfat in a 
year, and his own dam, now on test, 


has produced in the first 157 davs on 3- 
time-milking 445 pounds of fat from 
10,154 pounds of milk. This dam ts a 
% sister to an 1190 pound cow and is 
from a 1071 pound cow 


The sire of the bull we offer is an out- 


Standing show-bull son of the Gold 
Medal Proven sire, classified Excel- 
lent’"’, Hallrose Progressor The dam's 


dam is a 
All-American 
prize-winning 
Segis Ormsby 
Send For His Pedigree Today 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, 


prize-winning daughter of 
Sir Inka May, from a 
daughter of Matador 


Address: 


Dept. 736 
1060 Stuart Building, 
Seattie 1, Washington 























Stoffell Stylemaster Rex Pride #1229164 


This month we ofier for your consideration the 
PIXY'S LOCHINVAR. Excellent, first four daus calf pictured above born November 26, 1953. He 
to freshen average 11,305 Ibs. milk, 624 F., 2x is sired by our senior herd sire, Carnation Style 
305, M. E. We have a modestly priced son of his master, who is officially classified ‘Very Good 
for sale from a daughter of Pixy's President that Pride is dammed by Stoffell Carnation Dabar. a 
gave (actual) 2-5, 304 days, 8617 M. and 516 F daughter of Carnation Bracelet Homestead, whose 
His first four to finish average 10,980 M., 638 F first nineteen daughters averaged over 500 Ibs 
(M.E. basis). Write for price and pedigree on fat on 2X milkings. This calt’s dam has a rec 
this promising youngster ord of 527 Ibs. fat and 15.891 Ibs. milk with 
¥ her first calf and she is making a nice record 
CHAS. S. KELLY-DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis. cinie tnetetien 
Pride has inheritance to transmit beautiful type 
BRYN MAWR FARM and great production. For price and pedigree 
is now using Volunteer Rambling Lad, Silver i 
Medal, Superior Sire. Fourteen tested daughters STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 
av. 10,498 Ibs. milk, P ws Ibs. fat, 12 Class. 
daughters average 82.1 ROUTE 12 KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
FRANK 8B. ASTROTH, =a. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn. 








Choice high grade Jersey and Guernsey bred heif- 
ers. Also springers and yearlings, T.B Bang's 


Tested Also 5-6-7-8 months old heifers calfhood 
vaccinated. Quality production. From the nation's 
great dairy area. CLAUDE THORNTON, Plain 


View Stock Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 





——— SUNSET JERSEYS—Young bull born 
4, °52 or one born Mar. 29, ‘53. Gr-son (sire's 
er of Itaskas Royal Ceres, 11,1942 M., 6772 
fat. Gr-son (dam's side) of Noble Airthria, 11,- 
460% M., 599 F. Two great island cows. These 
bulls priced lower than you would expect. THE 
ENNIS JERSEY HERDS, Festus, Missouri. 


JERSEY BULL 


READY FOR SERVICE 
Dropped December 20, 1952. Sire proven— 
507 Ibs. fat on 16 daughters. Dam—D.H.I.A. 
record, 11141 lbs. milk, 663 fat in 305 days. 
Both classified ‘‘Very Good’’. Calf well 
grown and very nice type. Write for 
pedigree, picture and price. 

FRED J. PAULLUS, Hampton, Ia. 


SERVICEABLE AGE JERSEY BULL 


Dropped Apr. 6, 1953. Solid Color. Sire: Worids 








Records Lord Champion, 7 star bull. Dam: Stand- 
ard Lord Lila Louise. H.I.R. record of 4964 
B.F., 10,4232 milk in 305 days at 1-11. (M.E 


655% B.F.. 13,7582 milk) 
Price and Pedigree on Request 
Gold Star Herd Classification Ave. 87.5% 
PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, la. Everette Davis, Owner 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS - GUERNSEYS 


Choice selection of large fall freshening and 
springing heifers and young cows capable of heavy 
production. Choicest quality Grades at Farmer 
prices. Direct country purchases Private daily 
sales. T.B. and Bang'’s Tested; many Calfhood 
Vaccinated. Reasonable delivery anywhere. Prices 
quoted without obligation. Buy with confidence 
from Ohio's oldest reliable, Licensed and Bonded 
Distributors. Serving the Dairy Farmer for 105 








continuous years. 

tL. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 
3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., 
Office Phone: Kirby 5041 


1849 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Night Phone: Valley 8024 











HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 


“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 


ponies. 
LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Telephone 3801-3804 


HERD SIRE 


WITH A BACKGROUND 
We offer a young bull born 11-19-53 that 
is well grown with lots of type. The dam 
is an outstanding cow with a string of 
real records. The sire has wonderful type 
and production. Write today for pedigree, 
photo and price. 
MEDSKER FARMS 


Indiana 








Indiana 


Foundation Holsteins 


Must sell 53O head. Reason—hetfers for 
their stalls. Average 600 Ibs. fat 1953 
Show ting winners. All tops, bred to 
Treasure Model, sire of All-Americans 
that produce. Sell one or all 


Phone Plainfield—8266 
FARMS Bridgeport, 


EUREKA FARMS has bulls 


up to 9 months old all sired by our Carnation 
Plunderer. Our herd has been in DHIA work 
since 1917 and bred as a family all these years. 


Sullivan, 





BOTTEMA Indiana 





A calf bought now would be ready when you 
need him to give you calves in the fall next 
year. Herd is strong in Carnation Blood Lines. 


EUREKA FARMS 
Cc. E. HURLBERT Stockton, Til, 
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BIG-HEAI 


Registere 


HOLSTEI 


».+ Give You 
Generous Milk Checks 


Something more than sentiment guides modern Authorities agree that efficient milk production 
dairymen in their choice of Big-hearted Holsteins, at low cost per pound is the key to the future of 

American dairy farming. 
Holsteins are big all over and size in dairy cattle 


means many things. SE VY tincod- 
d 


Holsteins have big capacity for oxygen, water, 
pasture and feed. Their big hearts pump an enor- 
mous gallonage of blood to big-capacity udders. 












A dairyman’s proudest achievement can well be a herd 
of big-capacity registered Holsteins, building in per- 
formance and growing in value as each new calf is 
Result: Efficient, big-scale milk production. registered. 


xe te 





a Registered — 
ee) Se 


GB yf the Temes 5, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
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TWO FINE BULLS 
FOR SALE 


is T 519 a wonderfully bred bull. 
ote “== Very good all around 
type. Of 7 nearest tested dams, 519’s dam, 
a first-calf heifer, produced at ist lacta- 
tion, freshening at about 2y 4m, 1530, 
m4,613, test 3.63%; 357d 2x. Sire’s mater- 
nal granddam not tested, but has paternal 
sister with 1042f. Remaining 5 average 
#798, m20,928, 3.8%. 519’s dam has four 
crosses of Sir Inka May combined with 
rich “Ormsby Bess Burke’ breeding of 
the maternal granddam. E.T. 519’s young 
sire, Carnation Imperial Ringmaster, com- 
bines the breeding of most of the noted 
foundation sires at Carnation Farms with 
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WISCONSIN INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


Demand for our proven blooilines 
has far exceeded cur supply and at 
this time we can offer only choice 
heifers under breeding age, and 
young bulls under 10 months of age. 
— For Information Write — 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
State Dept. Public Welfare 
STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 











FARMERS, ATTENTION! 





WAUKESHA, 





Sale Headquarters: 


DISPERSAL of BAIRD BROS. 





MONDAY ... JULY 12th .. . ON FARM NO. 2 


Lecated on Sunset Drive, % mile south of Waukesha, Wis. 
at the end of West Avenue 


TUESDAY .. . JULY 13th... ON FARM NO. 1 


Lecated on County Highway XX, 1% miles south of Sunset Drive 


170 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Sale Starts at 10:00 AM CST each day 





sinks. WISCONSIN 





Avalon Hotel, Waukesha, Wis. 


Holstein Cows 
and Heifers 


four crosses of the All-American Sir Inka 
May with 13 dau. over 1000f, two crosses 
of All-American North Star Joe Home- 


Farm No. 1 has been in the Baird Family for over 100 years; never 
before has there been a sale of the farm. The present herd was es- 
tablished 42 years ago, and since 1913 has been operated by the 


stead, sire of ‘“‘Governor’’ and two crosses 
of Matador Segis Ormsby with 29 dau. 


1003 to 1403f. 
E T 51 6 Sire is our outstanding herd 
ote + bull, Carnation Heilo Rev- 
elation, with 6 nearest tested dams avg. 
1042f, 27,055m, 3.85%. Sire has double cross 
of Governor of Carnation, sire of World's 
record cow with 1511f, 4.1% 3x. and only 
sire ever to have 35 dau. over 1000f. Sire 
and dam of E.T. 516 both trace to Carna- 
tion Governor Imperial 3x All-American 
sire of 2 Res. All-Time All-American off- 
spring and usually considered greatest 
transmitting son of ‘‘Governor."* 516’s dam 
produced on 2d lactation, age 3y 3 m, 448f, 
12,106m, testing 3.7% 305d 2x; an increase 
from her Ist lactation of 1576m, 72f. 





Priced to sell 


The W. T. Rawleigh Co. 


FREEPORT, ILL. 
2. ae Rama a 
ANALYZED! ».- “= 


Josie’s son born 12-29-53 is 

the result of Analyzed Hol- 

steins. His sire, Curtiss Can- 

dy Captain Curtiss. son of 

EX dam is a perfect mate 

for Josie. She is *‘Very Good’’ as 3 yr. old. And 
has AR Record on 2x at just 2 yr. old of 420% 
fat from a great dam and has 3 maternal sisters 
with top records. He is a dandy and priced 
right. Write for pedigree 


THE ELDONON HERD 
DONALD W. JOHNSON HARVARD, ILL. 


FOR SALE 


GOOD HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 
(artificially sired) Grandson of “‘Ty Vic”, 
Top Bull of Northern Illinois Breeding Co- 
op. Sired by “‘Zurbridge Nobly’’, also of 
Northern Illinois Co-op. 

Call Fulton 3411 or write 
VAL COSTELLO, Fulton, Dlinois 

















Approx 500 for sale, T.B. and Bang’s 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from 
selected and outstanding breeds. No 
Stockyard cattle. Any quantity sold. 
One to Truckload or carload lots. 


SHADY ELM STOCK FARMS 
Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis. 
PHONES: Kenosha 2-0097 Sturtevant 2261. 














HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 
tered or grades. Over 30 years experience as 
a breeder and buyer. Free Fieldmanservice. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 
Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phane: 599 day or night 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Carefully selected Holstein heifers and young 
cows, grade and registered, bred for type and 
production. Also choice, serviceable registered 
bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation breeding. 
Free fieldman service. 
For information write: 
WwW. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis. 
Phone Fall River 26F21 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected from the best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis- 
consin. 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
purebred and high grades. At present, there are 
special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots. We 
service over 700 herds. Our motto is—*‘Quality 
at the lowest prices possible.”* 

Servicese——-W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
Swartz, Ed Weyker, Frank Swartz, Don Stouffer 
at your disposition—can handle orders for truck 
or carloads. Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis., 
or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 


DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 














LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer a choice selection of bull calves, up to ten 
months old, sired by our great young sire, L. Re- 
gal Pearl, a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
Regal, from a 737-lb. 2x, Excellent cow of rich 
Ormsby breeding. Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 Ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
to 650 Ibs. as mature cows. Several from 4% 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions 

A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 

(Accredited and Certified Herd) 


FRANK LUHRS Da!ry cow marker 


We have a large selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 











La Salle 1456 


Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact — RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR SO00D- 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, WIS. 








Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 





Dairy Cows For Sale 


Tt in need of good dairy cows, selected 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY 


Tri-County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to ge County where good Holsteins are 
raised. oy. them first-handed and save 
expenses. e have 250 head of bred and 
springing grate and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Juneau, Wisconsin 














Phone 4933 








and CALFHOOD VACCINATED. 
SELLING WILL BE— 


BURKE FOBES 


NATION MADCAP MAXIMUM, 
IMPERIAL 


AND FEATURING— 


Boy 


Boy—all sweethearts. 
daughter. 


and Leader. 





Baird Bros. Both herds are BANG’S CERTIFIED, TB ACCREDITED 


60 BURKES, including daughters of PABST ROAMER 
ER HAZELWOOD BURKE RAVEN, WIS LEADER, and PABST SIR RE- 


45 HOMESTEADS, including daughters of CARNATION REALIZATION, CAR- 
and NOCKDAIR 


30 RAGAPPLES, including daughters of CURTISS CANDY OVATION, SPRING- 
BANK RAGAPPLE SOVEREIGN, and CURTISS CANDY DANDY GEORGE 


the herd sire, CARNATION REALIZATION, 3-yr.-old son of Carnation Professor 
(by Progressor from 908 Ib. Chieftain daughter) from Carnation 
Heilo 799.5 Ib. daughter of Imperial and ful! sister to the 970 Ib. dam of High 


BESS FOBES ELGIN MERCEDES, Excellent, with 938 Ib. and in 8‘ lactations 
177,446 Ibs. milk 6,647.2 Ibs. fat and still going strong 
three daughters, a 2-yr.-old by Pabst Roamer now making 600 Ibs., a yearling 
by Weber Hazelwood Burke Raven, and a calf by Carnation Homestead High 

Also a grandson, by 


SKOKIE LA PRINCESS ELIZABETH, dam of the $10,000 Prince Charles bull, 
and daughter of Dunloggin Mistress La Princess, 1047 Ib. matron. Elizabeth 
so far this year has made 600 lbs. of fat in 148 days and should easily make 
over 1,000 Ibs. of fat. She sells with her three daughters by Regal, Roamer 

Many of the 70 cows and most of the 40 bred heifers are bred for fall freshening. 
JAMES W. BAIRD, W. L. BAIRD, Owners 
For catalog in advance of sale, send 50¢ 


BAIRD & DARCEY, Waukesha, Wis. - Sale Mers. - R. E. EVERLY, Seattle, Wash. 


PABST REGAL, WEB- 


BONERGES ORMSBY 


Hazelwood 


She sells with her 


Realization from her Roamer 


LOWELL NELSON, Farms Mgr. 














BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 
Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 
Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 

COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection. ° 
Or we will fill your order on Ki 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang's free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 




















FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Chcice pure- 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant. 
Fieldman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136% Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales aud fieldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest 
Dairy counties where 15,000 cattle are on D.H.I.A 
test and more than 30,000 are bred artificially. 
For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman 
353 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 
Come to 

















County 
for good productive, 


healthy, commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
breds. Our county associ 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers. 
Write BARRONC O. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS’N, BAR- 
RON, WIS. 





Dispersal of 
John K. Smith Estate 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 14, 1954 
Menomonee Falls, Wis. 


At the farm, 1 mi. So. on Hwy 175 (old Hwy 41) 


85 Registered Holsteins 
Saie Starts at 10:00 AM CST 


BANG’'S CERTIFIED - CALFHOOD VACCI- 
NATED - T. 8. ACCREDITED 


37 Cows, 18 Bred Heifers, 3 Bulls, 
8 Yrig. Heifers, 19 Heifer Calves 


This sale will offer more of the blood of SUN 
BEAM PRIDE TRANSMITTER than any other 
sale since the Paul Stewart Dispersal through 


three sons and four grandsons 


14 daughters of SIR SKYLARK TRANSMIS- 
SION (son of Transmitter 

5 daughters of TRITOMIA FOBES PRIDE DE 
KOL (son of Transmitter) 

6 daughters of MODEL SKYLARK TRANS- 


MITTER (son of Transmitter) 

daughters of SIR TRANSMISSION SKYLARK 

OLLIE (son of Transmission) 

28 daughters of SIR TRANSMISSION ORMSBY 
POSCH (son of Transmission 

19 daughters of SIR TRITOMIA MISSION AD- 
MIRAL (grandson of Transmitter) 
For catalog in advance of sale, send 50c to 

BAIRD & DARCEY, Sale Mgrs. 


Waukesha Wisconsin 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman’s services 
Write, wire or phone for prices. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





"Where Production Pays The Bills" 


We have 3 young bulls for sale from dams with 2x records of from 
658 to 703 Ibs. fat. Two of these youngsters are from plus preven 
sires, all three are approaching service age and will be right fer your 
pocket books. 

For Pedigree, Prices and Other Information, Write 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS Hannibal, Missouri 





These proven grandsons of the Gold Medal 
Sire, Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad, are being 
used on Burke daughters and granddaughters 
in our herd, intensifying his inheritance for 
high production and outstanding type 
Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 


erate: = apowten PABST FARMS, INC. 
" . 


Ra 
Gold Medal Proven Sire Acc.-Neg. 





Wis Leader 
, Gold Medal Proven Sire 
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6 Ways 
to Cut | 

Farming 
Costs 


with 
Waterproof, 
Airtight 
SISALKRAFT 


| ‘| CUT HAY SPOILAGE 


Minimize rot from soaking moisture and 
scorching sun. Cover hay with properly 


weighted down Sisalkraft. 


+y~. 2 KEEP GRAIN DRY 
Se Teh For storing, 


emergency 


— wall and floor. 


3 STORE SILAGE 


wire fence. 


4 CUT SPOILAGE OF SILAGE 


Line sides and 
cover top with tough, long lasting 


Loar in horizontal silos 
eee 


Sisolkraft. 


5 SAVE SILAGE 


© PROTECT EQUIPMENT 


from rain with waterproof Sisalkraft. 
You con re-use it again and again. 


sealing doors. 
; 
ree 


Sisolkroft is eveilable in widths of 3’, 4", 
5°, 6°,7°, 8°, 13%", ond 15" ot Lumber 
ond Suiding Supply Deolers 


GS 
o 


2 








% KO 





line old 
sheds, garages, bins with Sisalkraft. 
Improve keeping qualities of steel 
bins with Sisolkraft at junction of 


in temporary upright silos built with 
48 in. Sisalkraft and wood slat or 


by excluding air in permanent silos 
with Sisalkraft for capping tops and 






p-——"Upyuc--2=-—-, 


Dept. HD-6, Attleboro, Mass. 


Please send folders 
Silos” ond “Feed Protection’. 


! 
' 


Chicege 6, ill, New York 17, N.Y, Son Francisco 5, Calif, 





AMERICAN SISALKRAFT corp. 


How to Build Temporary 


| 
) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
— 





ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 





Records Are Vital for Purebreds 


by H. A. 


WNERS of registered dairy 
O cattle are taking part in 

the artificial insemination 
program in a very practical man- 
ner. Of all cows inseminated by 
organized breeding associations 
nearly 15 per cent are purebreds. 
About one-third of all the animals 
recorded by the purebred dairy 
cattle registry associations result 
from artificial insemination. 

It is more striking that 40 to 50 
per cent of those who register cat- 
tle for the first time (new breed- 
ers) get their start by using arti- 
ficial insemination. Many large 
purebred herds use it within the 
herd as a means of extending the 
use of valuable sires kept on the 
farm. It also provides a means of 
selective mating, often involving 
animals located thousands of miles 
apart. 

In many herds the control of 
venereal diseases (trichomoniasis, 
Vibrio foetus, vaginitis, and possi- 
bly leptospirosis) is greatly aided 
by artificial insemination. 

Thus, from the standpoint of the 
number of cattle and breeders in- 
volved, the artificial insemination 
program plays a vital role in the 
purebred industry. Likewise, the 
entire artificial breeding industry 
is dependent upon the dairy cattle 
breeders of America to produce 
bulls that can be depended upon 
to improve the milk cow popula- 
tion, grades as well as purebreds. 


Confidence must be kept . 


Confidence in registered cattle 
results from the fact that, for the 
most part, they are owned by hon- 
est people who keep careful rec- 
ords and maintain the identification 
of their animals. Every owner of 
registered cattle has definite re- 
sponsibilities in record keeping. 
His obligations are not decreased 
by the fact that he uses artificial 
insemination in the herd. 

Provisions for maintaining the 
accuracy of pedigree recordings 
were drawn up by the breed reg- 
istry associations and the artificial 
breeding organizations over 15 
years ago. They have been kept as 
simple as possible, and work very 
well where herd owners do their 
part. 

Some owners of registered cattle 
do not keep accurate records and, 
when artificial insemination is 
used, endless troubles in recording 
offspring begin. These could be 
avoided if more attention were paid 
to the following points: 


Uniform rules available .. . 


The regulations governing the 
identification of sires, the cow to 
be inseminated, the integrity of the 
technician, and the status of the 
bull stud supplying semen have 
been drawn up by the Purebred 
Dairy Cattle Association and The 
National Association of Artificial 
Breeders. Dairy cattle breeders, 
college representatives, and legal 
talent have aided in drafting these 
provisions. They are uniform for 


Herman 


all dairy breeds. These regulations 
cover: 

1. The use of artificial insemina- 
tion within the herd (where cows 
and sire are owned by the same 
person}; 

2. Between 
owners sell or 
and 

3. Through an artificial breeding 
business. 

Every owner of registered cattle 
who is employing artificial insemi- 
nation should write his breed asso- 
ciation for a copy of the P.D.C.A. 
rules, and acquaint himself with 
the portions that apply to his herd 
practices. The owner of registered 
cattle has three responsibilities: 

1. Keep registration papers up- 
to-date so that the technician can 
identify the cow inseminated. Col- 
or markings should be checked for 
accuracy. Tattoo marks must be 
legible. Eartags tear out. Regis- 
tered cattle must have permanent 
identification, and it must agree 
with the registry certificate. 

2. Have the registry certificate, 
or a photostat copy, where the 
technician can check it against the 
animal. Some herd owners have an 
envelope in a safe place in the barn 
in which to put the registration 
papers for animals to be inseminat- 
ed so that the technician can check 
them. The uniform breeding re- 
ceipt requires a statement that the 
cow was properly identified. It is 
the herd owner's responsibility to 
provide proper identification. The 
technician cannot complete a serv- 
ice receipt if he can’t properly 
identify a registered animal. 

3. Register animals so that pa- 
pers are available at time of first 
service. Delayed registration caus- 
es no end of makeshift records and 
confusion for the herd owner and 
the breeding. association and, in 
turn, the registry association. 


herds (where herd 
exchange services); 


What the association must do... 


The breeding association is 
charged with the responsibility of 
having each sire properly identified 
(most sires are blood typed before 
being placed into use). Also with 
the proper identification of semen, 
and the employment of a _ techni- 
cian who is honest, neat, and re- 
liable, and will carry out the steps 
necessary for proper records where 
registered cattle are concerned. 
The technician has to spend more 
time in carrying out the details in- 
volved in inseminating a registered 
cow but he expects this. In fact, 
owners of registered cattle are 
amiss if they don’t insist that a 
technician make the proper records 
and identify the animal in question. 

On the other hand, a herd owner 
has no one but himself to blame if 
he doesn't provide proper means of 
identification and cooperate with 
his technician. 


The average dairy cow needs 25 
to 35 gallons of drinking water a 
day. 
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Get Ahead of Your 


Fly and Insect Problem 
with 








Electrified Screens 





Electric screens 
for doors 

and 

windows 


Portable 


Insectocutors 


Kill pesky flies and insects the safe, mod- 
ern, automatic way — with efficient, eco- 
nomical Gardner electric traps and screens. 
They‘re time-tested, performance-proved . .. 
especially effective in barns, food process- 
ing plants, milk houses, homes, etc. Deliver 
years of trouble-free service. Cost just a 
few cents a month in current consumption. 
See your dealer or write for free illus- 
trated folder. 


Gardner Manufacturing Co. 


7654 Barstow St. _Horicon, Wis. A 


CONDITION 














Cure fae Hay the 
CUNNINGHAM Way... 


in the shortest possible 


Put up your hay 


time and have the best hay ever It's 
possible with the Cunningham Hay Condi- 
tioner Stocks and stems cure as fast as 
the leaves. Reduce weather gamble and 


save time and feed costs. 


CONDITIONED HAY 


is more palatable, more nutritious, rich in 
proteins and carotenes. For the full story 
on what the CUNNINGHAM HAY CONDI- 
TIONER will do for you see your dealer 
or write to 


RAY CUNNINGHAM & SONS 
UTICA, MINNESOTA 








‘pte WATER FAST! 


DRAIN CELLARS, WASH TUBS, CISTERNS, 
» IRRIGATE, FILL TANKS, DRAW WELL WATER 


if ] 
Pumps 2400 GPH. — 1500 GPH. from 25° well or 360 
ft Grn 75° high. Sturdy, Rustproof Alloy Metal. Three Blade 
? \mpelier %” inlet—t9" Outlet. Threaded for 


= pipe. Uses Ye tc %4 HP Motor. ironciad guarantee $595 
"send Check, ™.0. of C.0.0. Add S0¢ west of Mississippr 
FREE Catalogue — Lorge Centrifugol Pumps. Geor 
Pumps — Deep and Shallow Well Pumps — Sump Pumps. 
MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SWEDESBORO 19-K, NEW JERSEY 


WIRE WINDER 


Roll and unroll barbed wire -= 

tractor either in stati 

tion or at speeds up t 15 Ml p H. 

Heavy duty slip clutch keeps wire 

ight. Collapsible Spool. Very low 

ost Write for FREE literature 
Dept. A-18 


MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO. 
South St. Paul, Minn. 



















Invest In 


U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 


Now Even Better 
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No Cure for Bang’s 


Brucellosis (Bang’s disease) in 
livestock, and particularly in dairy 
cattle, remains a live health prob- 
lem. Many states are now looking 
beyond the goal of controlling bru- 
cellosis and are making a deter- 
mined effort to eradicate the dis- 
ease. 

In a group discussion, a short 
while ago a young man asked this 
question, “What has become of the 
abortion remedies that were on the 
market a number of years ago? 
When I was a boy, we fed a pow- 
der to our herd that seemed to do 
some good. What's the lowdown on 
the Bang’s abortion cures?” 

Anticipating that this question 
may be lurking in the minds of 
some of our readers, we will at- 
tempt to throw some light on the 
subject. 









Early “cures”... 





Thirty or more years ago, car- 
bolic acid, a product called “3-V 
tonic,”” and Bowman's abortion cure 
were considered by some to be 
successful abortion cures. Many 
strong testimonials, by cattlemen 
who believed they obtained bene- 
fits from feeding these products, 
were distributed by interested sales 
agencies. Later it became apparent 
that none of the products had any 
curative value. 

Because of the nature of brucel- 
losis, credit had been given where 
it wasn’t warranted. As time went 
on, we learned more and more 
about brucellosis and its peculiar 
nature. It was soon observed that 
most brucella-infected cows would 
abort once and then proceed to 
carry the remainder of their fe- 
tuses to term. This was true then 
and it is true now. The so-called 
“cures” had no effect upon the dis- 
ease. 



























More recent studies .. . 






During the past 10 to 15 years 
attempts have been made to cure 
the disease with other drugs and 
remedies including sulfonamides 
and antibiotics. To date, no bene- 
ficial effects have been observed 
from any of the products studied. 

So far as is known, there is no 
complete understanding of why the 
disease cannot be _ successfully 
treated. However, scientists point 
out that the blood serum of cattle 
that have never been exposed to 
brucellosis is “swarming” with cer- 
tain types of antibodies for the 
brucella organisms. In_ infected 
cattle, the antibodies are even 
more numerous. Ordinarily, such 
antibodies either prevent infection 
or overcome the disease, but in this 
instance they do neither. 

Here is another important con- 
sideration: Brucella locate them- 
selves within the body cells (leuco- 
cytes) where they are protected 
from both the immune bodies and 
the drugs capable of destroying the 
germs by contact. The antibodies 
and the drugs (antibiotics) are un- 
able to penetrate the leucocyte 
to contact the germ, consequently 
it is not destroyed. This arrange- 
ment may be at least a partial ex- 
planation of the failure of effective 
treatment. 

Much information has been dis- 
seminated on the relationship of 
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brucellosis to the state of nutri- 
tion. Some opinions have been ex- 
pressed that the state of nutrition 
has much to do with susceptibility, 
cure, and prevention of bovine bru- 
cellosis; that an adequate diet will 
prevent Brucella infection in cattle 
by rendering them _ insusceptibile; 
or, if already infected, will aid in 
recovery. 

Convincing as the literature may 
be, the fact remains that controlled 
scientific and practical tests have 
failed to show that the ration has 
any significant influence on suscep- 
tibility or on the course of the dis- 
ease. It has been concluded “that 
there are yet no data to substan- 
tiate the belief that rations defi- 
cient in proteins, minerals, or vita- 
mins play an important part in pre- 
vention or treatment of bovine 
brucellosis.” 


LYMPHOCYTOMA 


My husband shipped a cow re- 
cently. After some time, we re- 
ceived the returns on her, “con- 
demned and unfit for human use.” 
The name they gave was Lym- 
phocytoma, 

The cow didn’t seem sick when 
we shipped her. She hadn’t eaten 
as well for several days but had 
not lost any weight. 

Would you have any literature 
on this disease as we are curious 
to know more about it? 

The cash value of the cow was 
a total loss. 

Little Falls, Minn. Cc. R. J. 


Lymphocytoma refers to an ab- 
normal increase in the number of 
white blood cells. It is a form of 
leukemia or cancer of the blood 
and lymph. 

In the November 10, 1952 issue 
of Hoard’s Dairyman, there is an 
article entitled “Leukemia in Cat- 
tle.” This description probably re- 
sembles the condition found in 
your cow. 





THRUSH IN HORSE 


Would like to know a treatment 
for hoof rot in a horse. She has 
developed it so badly that the area 
above the hoof is swollen and the 
tendon in the leg also is sore. On 
both sides of the frog, there are 
deep holes where dead flesh can 
be taken. 

This condition is not on the out- 
side of the leg; it seems to be go- 
ing up the center from frog up- 
ward. 

Plantersville L. E. H. 

South Carolina 


The condition you describe in 
your horse is usually called thrush. 
Treatment consists of removing all 
the dead tissue and loose pieces of 
the horny frog. The hoof should 
be trimmed down so there is good 
pressure on the frog. 

After the area has been well 
cleaned, apply a 10 per cent solu- 
tion of formalin or a liquid made 
up of equal parts of iodine and 
phenol. Keep the animal in a clean 
place. 

If the animal does not respond 
to this treatment, we suggest you 
have a veterinarian examine the 
foot. Occasionally the joints be- 
come involved in which case more 
drastic treatment is required. 
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Special New Squibb Base gives fast, thorough dispersion of 2 powerful antibiotics 


You may be confused by the many claims made 
for various antibiotics used in treating mastitis. 


But when you go to your drugstore, remember 
this: Millions of cases of mastitis have been 
successfully treated with Pendistrin! 


It’s the No. 1 seller because it has proved so 
highly effective for so many years. 


The antibiotic combination in Pendistrin— 
100,000 units of penicillin and 100 mg. of dihy- 
drostreptomycin in each tube —is among the most 
effective known for controlling usual mastitis- 
causing organisms. 


Pendistrin is fast-acting. The special, new free- 
flowing Squibb Base disperses quickly through- 
out the quarter...releases the antibiotics rapidly, 
completely. 

On its record—you can rely on Pendistrin. You 
can rely on Squibb—a name you can trust. Get 
Pendistrin with the new Squibb Base from your 
druggist! 


BUY THE BARN BOX—AND SAVE! 


See your druggist!—Be ready to treat mastitis 
at the first sign. Get handy “barn box” of New 
Pendistrin. You save money, too, when you buy 

ENDISTRIN by the dozen! New Pendistrin has a 24-month 
é SQuiss dating. Look for it at your drugstore. 

mene ee PENDISTRIN is a trademark, 
For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, 

consult your veterinarian, 


-SQUIBB -A NAME YOU CAN TRUST) 
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Help keep them THRIFTY, VIGOROUS and STURDY! 


Your calf, dog, or horse gets all known essential vitamins, plus 








added minerals in this complete feed supplement! Get New 8 oz. 79% 
Formula Vionate. It promotes rapid growth, thrift and vigor .. Also in 2-lb., 
whets appetities... helps develop strong bones, sturdy bodies 10-Ib. and 50-Ib. 
| with glossy coats and healthy skin. See your druggist! economy sizes. 


(LE a NIONATESsauiss 


Balanced vitamin and mineral supplement 





VIONATE® is a trademark. | 
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@ We first reprinted these 
words more than 30 years ago. We have re- 
printed them many, many times since. We 
doubt that anybody has ever said so much 
in so few words—we doubt that anybody 
ever will. They tell the whole story. 


@ A Surge Unit can be 
snapped all apart in twenty seconds. A few 
seconds more and the pail, pail lid and rub- 
bers can be buried in clean cold water. No 
milk can dry. 


@ Then... scrub with a 
detergent* and hot water. Rinse and sani- 
tize* as required. That’s all there is to it. 


@ The right way is the 
easiest, safest and surest way. 


Copyright 1954 
Babson Bros. Co. 









“Never Let it Get Dirty” 




















The first and all important rule 
is: never let a milking machine get 
dirty. Milk is clean as it comes from 
the cow. It does not dirty the milker 
unless it is allowed to stay in the 
milker and dry on. Thus the first 
step in never letting the milker get 
dirty is to rinse it immediately after 
the last cow is milked, not 15 or 20 
minutes later or after breakfast, 
but IMMEDIATELY.’ 


Old Cornell University Bulletin 











*We recommend:—Pfanstieh! #47 Detergent 
Pfanstiehl HWD for hard water 
Pfanstiehl LSH Liquid Sodium Hypochlorite 
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